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Alone  with  Grandma  Baker 

Celina  Lewis 


My  body  jolted  every  time  we  hit  a  bump. 
“Hang  on  little  lady,  these  country  roads  aint  that 
smooth,”  the  driver  said  as  he  reached  for  a  cloth 
to  wipe  the  beads  of  sweat  from  his  face.  The  piece 
of  straw  in  his  mouth  moved  up  and  down  as  he 
spoke.  “You  OK  back  there?” 

I  kept  silent  and  stared  out  the  window.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  May  in  central  Illinois  and  I 
could  already  tell  it  was  going  to  be  a  hot  summer. 
There  was  a  steady  steam  rising  off  the  pavement, 
creating  a  blurred  image  of  the  horizon.  We  passed 
an  animal  that  had  been  baked  to  the  road.  All  but 
the  tail  was  glued  to  the  pavement  and  it  swayed  in 
the  warm  summer  breeze. 

“You  OK  back  there  Miss,  you  sure  you 
comfortable?”  the  driver  repeated.  “It’s  heck  a  hot 
out  here.  Sorry  ‘bout  the  AC. .  .haven’t  had  a  chance 
to  get  it  fixed.” 

My  legs  peeled  from  the  black  leather  seat 
when  I  shifted  positions.  “I’m  fine.”  The  driver 
looked  at  me  in  the  rearview  mirror.  A  small  tuft  of 
gray  hair  sat  on  the  top  of  his  head.  As  he  chewed 
the  pieceof  straw,  I  caught  glimpses  of  his  teeth. 
They  were  spotted  yellow  and  brown  and  a  few  of 


them  looked  as  if  they  were  holding  on  for  dear  life, 
hanging  on  to  rotted  gums.  He  gave  a  half  smile  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  ridge.  He  whispered 
“poor  girl”  under  his  breath  as  he  fumbled  to  put 
the  cloth  in  the  pocket  of  his  overalls. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  would  pass  a  small 
farm  house.  Most  of  them  were  either  blue  or  white 
and  had  peeling  paint  and  wire  fences  to  keep  in 
the  cows  and  horses.  “I’m  sorry  to  hear  about  your 
popspassin’  little  lady.  He  were  a  good  man,  you 
know.  Known  your  parents  for  twenty  two  years,” 
he  cleared  his  throat.  “Your  ma  was  a  fine  lady 
too.”  He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  “Known  your 
grandmamma  longer.  When  I  heard  you  wasstayin 
with  her  for  the  summer,  I  volunteered  right  away 
to  pick  you  up.” 

My  mother  died  of  cancer  four  years  ago. 
After  her  death,  my  father  was  all  I  had. Four  short 
years  after  my  mother  died,  my  father  died  of  a 
heart  attack.  It  wasn’t  a  total  surprise;  he  was  in 
his  mid-fifties  and  had  been  fightinga  weak  heart 
for  about  five  years.  At  the  funeral,  the  driver  (and 
family  friend)  told  me  I  would  be  living  with  my 
grandmother  because  she  was  the  only  immediate 
relative  I  had  left.  “We’ll  get  your  bags  packed 
tonight  little  lady.  We’re  headin’  out  first  thing 
tomorrow  mornin?’ 

I  knew  little  about  my  grandmother,  only 
what  my  mother  had  told  me  a  couple  years 
before  she  died.  “She  was  never  the  same  after  her 
husband,  your  grandfather,  passed... didn’t  want  to 
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be  a  part  of  the  family,  so  she  moved  three  hundred 
miles  away  to  live  in  central  Illinois  by  herself,”  my 
mother  told  me  one  morning  as  I  sat  in  the  kitchen 
while  she  whipped  eggs  for  breakfast.“She  decided 
she  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  you  when  you  were 
born,  so  we  never  brought  you  around.” 

After  about  six  hours  of  travel,  we  arrived 
at  my  grandmother’s.  “Alright  Miss  Jesse,  we  are 
finally  here.  Hold  on,  I’ll  help  you  with  your  bags.” 
The  driver  got  out  of  the  car  and  I  noticed  the  back 
of  his  overalls  were  dark  with  sweat. 

“Can  hardly  wait,”  I  said  as  I  leaned  in  the 
front  seat  and  looked  in  the  rearview  mirror  to  tie 
my  hair  into  a  bun. 

My  grandma  had  a  small  yellowed  house  that 
looked  like  it  had  been  white  at  one  time.  Moss 
had  grown  in  between  each  panel  of  the  house 
and  strips  of  ivy  hung  in  thin  strands.  The  porch 
was  caving  in  on  the  right  side  and  the  steps  were 
covered  with  a  tangled  mass  of  weeds.  Thick  tree 
roots  grew  underneath  the  left  side  of  the  house, 
causing  it  to  rise  slightly.  The  roof  had  an  array  of 
wind  chimes  affixed  to  it.  They  were  all  different 
colors  and  shapes;  some  made  soft  chimes  while 
others  clanked  loudly  as  they  swayed  in  the  summer 
wind. 

“My,  oh  my,  she’s  really  let  the  place  go,”  the 
driver  said  as  he  surveyed  the  house.  Before  he 
could  knock,  the  door  opened  abruptly. 

“You’re  late,”  my  grandmother  said.  She 
looked  at  me  with  wide  eyes.  “We  can  take  it  from 


here  Gus.” 

“Sorry  Ms.  Baker.  I  guess  I’ll  be  goin  now. 
You  know  where  I  am  if  you  need  me.  Miss...”  the 
driver  nodded  his  head  as  he  extended  a  calloused 
hand.  I  reluctantly  shook  it. 

“And  take  that  straw  out  of  your  mouth.  It’s 
unattractive,”  my  grandma  yelled  as  I  watched 
the  driver  hobble  down  the  steps  and  drive  away. 
“Come  in.  I’ll  show  you  where  you’ll  be  staying.” 

My  grandmother  let  the  screen  door  close  on 
my  arm  as  I  wrestled  with  my  suitcase  and  other 
bags.  The  inside  of  her  house  looked  worse  than 
the  outside.  The  living  room  floor  was  littered  with 
wadded  up  pieces  of  paper  and  fine  wood  shavings. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  peeling  wallpaper  that 
met  a  water- stained  ceiling.  There  were  paintings 
everywhere;  some  hung  on  the  wall  and  others 
occupied  the  floor.  As  I  scanned  the  images,  my 
eye  caught  one  of  an  old  wrinkly  woman,  naked, 
wearing  a  dark  mask.  She  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  a  bridge,  sipping  a  glass  of  wine.None  of  the 
paintings  made  sense,  hardly  art  at  all.  There  was 
a  small  couch  that  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
It  had  mismatched  pillows  and  blankets  made  of 
tweed.  By  the  couch  there  was  a  small  end  table  that 
looked  like  it  had  been  put  together  by  a  four  year 
old.  The  underside  of  the  wood  met  thick  puffs  of 
hardened  glue  that  kept  the  legs  connected  to  the 
tabletop.There  was  a  collection  of  jars  that  occupied 
the  end  table.  Each  one  had  a  different  liquid  in  it 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  tops  had  been  crusted  shut 
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for  years.  I  stood  in  the  doorway  trying  to  take  it 
all  in. 

“Come  on.  It’s  not  like  I  have  all  day,”  my 
grandma  said  as  she  walked  up  the  staircase. 
I  followed  her  to  a  small  room  that  had  a  musty 
smell.  It  looked  just  like  the  living  room,  cluttered 
with  creepy  paintings  and  jars.  “This  is  your  room 
and  that’s  it.  Every  other  room  is  mine... especially 
that  one.”  She  pointed  down  the  hall  at  a  closed 
door.  “I  should  never  see  you  near  there.” 

My  grandma  had  gray  hair  with  streaks  of 
white  in  it.  It  was  messy  and  looked  like  it  hadn’t 
been  brushed  in  days.  It  hung  in  front  of  her  face 
in  frizzy  chunks.  She  had  deep  wrinkles  that  took 
over  her  face  and  arms.  Her  eyes  sunk  in  and 
almost  got  lost  between  her  brow  ridge  and  cheek 
bone.  Her  left  eye  was  clouded  by  a  cataract  and 
it  mostly  looked  straight  ahead  regardless  of  where 
her  other  eye  was  looking.  She  wore  a  tightly  woven 
cloth  dress  that  was  a  washed-out  camel  color.  Her 
toenails  jutted  out  from  underneath  her  dress.  They 
were  thick  with  yellow  fungus  and  long  enough  to 
begin  to  curl.  “I  suspect  you  will  be  decent  in  my 
home.  You  are  not  to  go  running  around  out  here 
like  a  disrespectful  teenager.”  Her  good  eye  stared  at 
me.  “Dinner  is  in  five  minutes,  not  a  minute  later.” 

I  plopped  my  suitcase  on  the  small  bed  that  I 
would  be  sleeping  in  for  the  duration  of  the  summer. 
A  cloud  of  dust  invaded  the  air  and  momentarily 
choked  me  as  I  rummaged  through  my  belongings. 
I  pulled  out  a  photograph  of  my  parents  when  they 


were  newlyweds.  My  mom  wore  a  white  eyelet 
dress  and  my  dad  a  crisp  button  down.  She  held  a 
pink  ice-cream  cone  and  my  dad  smiled  at  her  as  he 
rested  his  hand  on  her  small  baby  bump.  Looking 
at  that  picture  made  me  angry.  It  made  me  angry 
that  both  of  my  parents  died,  forcing  me  to  live  my 
grandma  that  hated  me.  It  made  me  angry  that  I 
had  to  live  in  a  smelly  house  with  a  smelly  woman. 
I  hated  the  fact  that  I  was  all  alone,  and  I  hated  that 
picture.  I  put  it  face  down  on  the  mattress  and  went 
to  eat  dinner. 

When  I  got  downstairs  my  grandma  was 
sitting  at  the  kitchen  table  sipping  a  glass  of  water. 
“There  are  soy  burgers  and  green  beans  on  the  stove. 
You  can  use  a  plate  next  to  the  sink.”  My  grandma 
picked  at  her  soy  burger  with  her  fork. 

There  was  a  pile  of  dishes  next  to  the  sink.  They 
had  remnants  of  food  on  them  and  emitted  a  foul 
odor.  The  floor  was  stained  and  covered  with  food 
particles,  and  my  feet  stuck  to  it  when  I  walked. 

“Yea,”  I  whispered  grabbing  a  plate.  It  looked 
like  it  had  been  hand  thrown  on  a  pottery  wheel. 
The  edges  were  uneven  and  it  was  glazed  a  speckled 
brown.  I  picked  at  the  crusted  food  with  my 
fingernail  before  putting  my  beans  and  soy  patty  on 
it. 

“You  know,  I  wasn’t  expecting  this.  I  was  done 
with  kids  a  long  time  ago,”  my  grandma  said  as  she 
chewed  a  green  bean. 

“Yea,”  I  said.  I  quickly  learned  my  grandmother 
didn’t  cook  with  salt  as  I  choked  down  a  bite  of  soy 
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burger.  “I  wasn’t  expecting  this  either.” 

“Unfortunate  for  both  of  us  I’m  sure.  I  think 
it’s  time  for  me  to  go  to  bed.”  She  left  her  half  eaten 
soy  burger  on  the  plate  and  disappeared  upstairs. 

I  sat  alone  in  the  kitchen  for  some  time.  I 
slid  the  green  beans  around  the  plate  with  my  fork. 
I  couldn’t  believe  that  this  was  how  I  would  be 
spending  my  summer.  I  thought  of  other  seventeen 
year  olds’  summers.  They  would  be  experiencing 
summer  love,  going  to  the  beach,  and  hanging  out 
with  people  their  own  age,  andl  would  be  stuck 
here.  I  ate  my  last  bites  of  soy  burger  and  went 
upstairs  to  finish  unpacking. 

The  dresser  drawer  that  was  in  my  room 
looked  old  and  the  only  things  keeping  it  together 
were  two  oversized  rusted  nails.  I  was  only  able  to 
fit  about  one  quarter  of  my  wardrobe  in  it.  I  folded 
the  rest  of  my  clothes  neatly  and  left  them  in  my 
suitcase.  Before  I  went  to  sleep  I  walked  around  the 
room  turning  the  paintings  so  they  all  faced  the 
wall.  I  cracked  open  the  windows  to  let  some  of  the 
stench  out  of  the  room.  I  wiped  the  inch  of  dust  off 
the  top  of  the  dresser  drawer  and  placed  the  picture 
of  my  parents  face  down  on  it;  I  wasn’t  ready  to 
look  at  them  yet. A  tear  rolled  down  my  cheek  and  I 
just  let  it  happen.  I  didn’t  try  to  stop  the  tears  from 
flowing.  I  ended  up  crying  myself  to  sleep  the  first 
night  I  stayed  with  my  grandma. 

When  I  woke  up  the  next  morning  I  went 
downstairs  to  find  my  grandma  sitting  on  the 
couch  sketching  in  a  notebook.  When  she  noticed 


me  walking  down  the  stairs  she  turned  around 
and  said,  “Lunch  in  one  hour.”  She  got  up  from  the 
couch  and  went  outside  to  sit  on  the  porch. 

Ihad  nothing  else  to  do  so  I  started  exploring 
some  of  the  clutter  my  grandma  had  in  her  house. 
I  picked  up  one  of  the  jars  she  had  sitting  on  the 
end  table.  It  was  filled  with  clear  fluid  at  the  top  and 
a  solid  substance  at  the  bottom.  There  was  a  pile 
of  paintbrushes  sitting  next  to  the  jars.  I  realized 
the  liquid  in  the  jar  must  be  used  for  painting.  I 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  to  find  the 
painting  of  the  naked  woman  sitting  at  the  edge 
of  a  bridge.  This  painting  was  hung  on  the  wall; 
a  flake  of  wallpaper  was  peeling  next  to  where  it 
hung.  When  I  got  up  close,  I  could  see  the  painting 
had  texture  to  it.  I  ran  my  fingers  up  and  down 
the  canvas;  I  followed  the  bumps  and  grooves  of 
the  paint.  I  became  transfixed.  I  wanted  to  know 
who  the  woman  was  and  why  she  was  wearing  a 
mask.  I  imagined  she  was  ready  to  commit  suicide, 
having  one  final  drink  before  her  final  goodbye.  I 
continued  running  my  fingers  down  the  painting 
until  I  reached  the  bottom.  In  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  was  a  scribbled  signature:  Deb  Baker.  My 
mom  told  had  told  me  that  after  her  husband’s  death 
my  grandmother  had  become  more  eccentric,  but 
I  didn’t  think  to  the  point  that  she  had  taken  up 
abstract  painting.I  moved  around  the  room,  going 
from  one  painting  to  the  next.  Each  painting  was 
signed  the  same,  Deb  Baker.  My  exploration  was 
interrupted  when  my  grandma  swung  open  the 
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door  to  the  house.  She  stomped  in  with  her  hair 
looking  more  disheveled  than  ever.  The  summer 
humidity  had  caused  it  to  frizz  uncontrollably.  She 
glared  at  me. 

“What  are  you  doing. .  .it’s  lunch  time.”  I  could 
hear  my  grandmas  feet  sticking  to  the  floor  as  she 
moved  around  in  the  kitchen,  grabbing  supplies 
for  lunch.  “Here,”  she  said  handing  me  a  plate.She 
whipped  together  white  rice  and  plain  chicken 
breast.  I  ate  slowly  as  I  fought  to  swallow  the  salt¬ 
less  meal. 

“I’m  going  back  outside  after  I  eat.  I  suspect 
you  won’t  get  into  any  trouble  in  here  by  yourself,” 
she  said  moving  a  chunk  of  hair  out  of  her  eye. 

I  nodded  and  continued  to  eat.  The  side  of  my 
grandmas  hand  was  stained  with  pencil  lead,  and 
when  she  moved  her  hand  it  caught  the  light  and 
created  a  silver  streak  across  her  knuckles.  She  kept 
her  head  down  the  entire  meal  until  she  caught  me 
playing  with  my  rice  instead  of  eating  it.  Her  lower 
lip  quivered  and  she  rolled  her  eyes  before  standing 
up  and  heading  for  the  porch. 

The  rest  of  my  day  was  spent  laying  on  my 
bed  thinking  about  my  parents  and  how  much  I 
hated  them.  I  picked  up  the  newlywed  picture.  If 
only  I  had  known  at  that  time,  in  my  mother’s  belly, 
that  both  of  them  were  going  to  die  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  turn  eighteen,  I  would  have  found  a  way 
to  stop  myself  from  being  born. 

I  had  fallen  asleep  thinking  about  my 
parents  at  about  five  in  the  evening.  I  was  woken  up 


at  two  in  the  morning  by  faint  sobbing.  I  crawled 
out  of  bed  and  headed  toward  the  hallway.  At  first,  I 
could  not  tell  where  the  sobbing  was  coming  from, 
but  as  I  tiptoed  closer  to  the  end  of  the  hallway  I  saw 
that  it  was  coming  from  the  forbidden  room.  The 
door  was  slightly  open.  I  inched  closer  to  the  door, 
careful  not  to  make  any  noise.  My  grandmother 
was  sitting  in  a  wicker  rocking  chair.  She  was  using 
her  long  nails  to  push  off  the  ground  and  rock  back 
and  forth.  Her  cloth  dress  was  making  small  sweeps 
against  the  floor  creating  a  quiet  scratching  noise 
that  matched  the  rhythm  of  her  rocking.  She  was 
clutching  a  picture  close  to  her  heart,  her  head  was 
tilted  back,  and  she  was  gushing  quiet  tears  that 
trickled  down  her  cheeks  and  soaked  the  front  of 
her  dress.  My  grandmother  was  crying.  The  same 
grumpy  woman  that  fed  me  bland  food  and  never 
clipped  her  toenails  was  actually  crying.  I  took  one 
step  closer  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  better  look.  When 
my  foot  hit  the  floor,  it  made  a  small  creaking  noise. 
My  grandmother  immediately  stopped  rocking. 
She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  through  the  crack 
in  the  door.  Her  hair  was  pulled  back  by  a  clip  so 
I  could  see  the  wrinkles  in  her  face.  They  looked 
more  defined  than  ever,  small  flaps  of  skin,  one  on 
top  of  the  other  to  create  waves  of  wrinkles.  She 
stood  up,  walked  to  the  door,  and  slammed  it  in  my 
face.  Dust  particles  flew  in  every  direction.  I  stood 
stunned  for  a  moment  and  then  went  back  to  my 
room.As  I  lay  there  picking  the  nail  polish  off  of 
my  fingernails,  I  wondered  what  was  in  that  room. 
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I  had  decided  that  I  was  going  to  find  out  as  soon  as 
I  got  the  chance. 

The  next  morning,  my  grandmother  was 
on  the  porch  again.  She  held  her  sketchbook  and 
sat  by  an  array  of  pencils  and  erasers.  The  breeze 
flapped  the  pages  of  her  sketchbook  every  once  in  a 
while,  but  she  stopped,  and  calmly  waited  until  the 
breeze  passed.  As  I  was  heading  back  to  my  room, 
I  noticed  the  door  of  the  forbidden  room  slightly 
cracked.  I  understood  what  my  grandmother  had 
said  about  the  room,  but  the  night  before  had  made 
me  curious. 

I  peeked  inside  as  I  slowly  opened  the 

door. 

The  floor  was  clean  minus  the  occasional  paint 
stain.  There  were  numerous  shelves  that  organized 
tubes  of  paint  and  canvasses.  There  were  stretched 
canvasses,  small  canvasses,  large  canvasses,  and 
half  used  canvasses.  The  tops  on  the  paints  were 
screwed  so  tightly  that  each  tube  had  a  small  ring 
of  color  oozing  from  it.  There  were  cups  lined  up 
neatly  around  the  perimeter  of  one  half  of  the  room. 
Each  cup  was  full  of  paintbrushes,  fan  brushes,  and 
horsehair  brushes.  The  bristles  were  lightly  stained 
with  color  and  soft  to  the  touch.  There  were  gallons 
of  cleaning  and  thinning  agent  in  the  left  corner: 
turpentine,  Orange  Goop,  and  Liquin.There  was  a 
pottery  wheel  in  the  right  corner  of  the  room.  Next 
to  it  was  a  garbage  can  full  of  recycled  throwing 
clay.  The  edges  of  the  can  were  crusted  with  dried 
clay,  but  the  inside  was  full  of  velvet  clay  ribbons. 


There  were  a  couple  pieces  of  hand-thrown  pottery 
drying  on  a  shelf  next  to  the  wheel. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  there  was  my 
grandmother’s  rocking  chair  and  a  small  table  that 
had  a  picture  of  a  handsome  pepper-gray  haired 
man  on  it.He  was  wearing  a  gray  pinstriped  suit  and 
the  left  side  of  his  mouth  was  curled  up.  His  skin 
looked  like  cream.  The  photo  was  slightly  yellowed 
and  it  was  stored  in  a  Victorian  style  frame.  I 
guessed  that  it  was  the  photo  my  grandma  had  been 
crying  over  the  night  before.  In  front  of  the  chair 
was  a  large  easel  that  held  an  equally  large  canvas. 
It  looked  to  be  at  least  five  feet  by  eight  feet.  On  the 
canvas  was  the  start  of  a  painting.  My  grandmother 
had  sketched  in  pencil  what  she  planned  to  put 
on  the  canvas.  It  matched  the  picture  of  the  man 
in  the  suit.  She  had  already  begun  painting  the 
background.  There  were  thick,  dark  strokes  of  paint 
that  rose  off  the  canvas.  I  could  tell  the  paint  was 
still  wet  because  it  glistened  in  the  beam  of  sunlight 
that  crept  through  the  window. 

“What  are  you  doing...”  my  grandmas  voice 
was  distant  behind  me.  I  heard  her  sketch  pad  drop. 
My  feet  were  glued  to  the  floor,  my  eyes  were  glued 
to  the  painting,  and  my  mouth  seemed  glued  shut. 
“I  said,  what  are  you  doing...”  she  asked  again. 

“I’m,  I  was  just. . .”  my  body  began  to  tingle. 

“I  told  you  never  to  come  in  here,”  my 
grandma’s  wrinkles  turned  a  shade  of  pink. 

“I  didn’t  mean. .  .1  just  wanted  to. . .” 

“Get  out.  Get  the  hell  out,”  her  body  started 
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shaking  slightly.  “Get  the  hell  out  .” 

I  ran  to  my  bedroom  with  the  images  of  the 
forbidden  room  still  in  my  head.  I  could  hear  my 
grandma  walking  around  in  the  room  picking  up 
supplies  and  shuffling  papers.  The  noises  stopped 
for  a  moment  until  she  started  rocking  back  and 
forth  in  her  chair.  I  picked  up  the  photograph  of  my 
parents.  We  were  all  together  in  that  photograph, 
and  now  it  was  just  me. 

An  hour  or  so  later  I  heard  my  grandmother 
clanking  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  She  came 
to  my  room  to  tell  me  dinner  would  be  ready  in 
five  minutes.  I  didn’t  want  to  see  her  but  since  I 
skipped  lunch  and  was  starving,  I  went  downstairs 
to  have  another  bland  meal.  My  grandmother  and 
I  ate  in  complete  silence.  I  had  a  roll  with  butter  on 
it  and  left  over  white  rice.  I  picked  at  the  roll.My 
grandmother  ate  the  last  of  her  food  and  washed  it 
down  with  a  glass  of  water. 

“Are  you  almost  done?”  she  asked.  “I  have 
something  I  want  to  show  you.”  I  followed  her 
upstairs  and  she  led  me  to  the  art  room.  I  watched 
as  she  dusted  off  an  easel  and  placed  it  next  to  the 
painting  she  was  working  on.  She  placed  a  pallet 
next  to  the  easel  and  walked  around  the  room 
collecting  different  types  of  brushes  and  tubes  of 
paint.  She  picked  a  small  stretch  canvas  and  placed 
it  on  the  easel. 

“Here,  take  this,”  she  said  as  she  handed  me  a 
paintbrush.  “Pick  a  color,  any  color.  Pick  one  that 
matches  how  you  feel  right  now.”  She  took  the  tops 


off  of  six  different  tubes  of  paint.  She  replaced  the 
painting  of  the  man  in  the  pinstripe  suit  with  a 
blank  canvas.  She  took  a  paintbrush  and  squeezed 
a  thick  line  of  black  paint  onto  the  pallet.  Her  brush 
swirled  in  the  paint  until  each  bristle  was  coated. 
In  one  swooping  motion  she  painted  a  dark  circle 
onto  the  canvas. 

“I  know  what  it’s  like  to  be  alone,  Jesse.”  My 
grandmother  dipped  her  brush  in  paint  thinner 
and  let  the  thinned  paint  trickle  down  the  canvas. 

“What  do  I  do?”  I  asked  quietly. 

“Whatever  you  please.” 

I  picked  up  the  red  tube  of  paint  and  squeezed 
a  mound  of  it  onto  the  pallet.  I  scooped  up  a  quarter 
sized  amount  with  my  brush  and  placed  it  on  the 
canvas.  I  dipped  my  brush  in  paint  thinner  and 
spread  the  deep  red  onto  the  entire  canvas. 

“Continue,”  my  grandmother  said.  “Let  it  all 
out  onto  the  canvas.” 

I  unloaded  my  anger  toward  my  parents  in  the 
form  of  red  and  black  swirls.  I  splattered  gray  paint 
in  the  middle  of  the  canvas  and  mixed  the  colors 
with  my  brush  until  they  formed  an  abstract  mass. 

“Do  you  feel  the  emotion  leaving  your  body?” 
she  asked.I  nodded  and  continued  to  paint.  I  saw 
my  grandmother  adding  paint  to  her  canvas  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye. 

I  worked  faster,  slapping  paint  onto  the  canvas, 
creating  giant  brush  strokes. 

“Paint  what  you  feel,  Jesse.  Get  lost  in  the 
strokes.” 
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My  hands  started  to  move  faster  than  my  brain 
would  allow.  I  was  painting  quick,  choppy  strokes 
when  I  let  out  a  gush  of  tears.  I  dropped  my  brush 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Above  me  I  could  see  the 
paint  slowly  dripping  down  the  canvas.I  could  hear 
my  grandma  saying,  “It’s  all  part  of  the  process.” 
After  I  stopped  crying,  I  stood  up  to  look  at  what 
I  had  created. 

“Don’t  forget  to  sign  it,  Jesse.”  My 
grandmother  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  as  we 
looked  at  my  painting  together.  § 
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Big  Pink  Box 

Julie  Larson 


A  few  nights  ago  my  sister  witnessed  a 
man  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  He  was  there  when  her 
eyes  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  small 
window  beside  the  closet  illuminated  his  silhouette 
enough  to  make  out  his  face.  She  said  he  had  Paul 
Newman  eyes  and  hair  that  flowed  like  the  mane  of 
an  unbridled  horse.  She  swore  he  was  Jesus.  Not  the 
Jewish  kind,  the  way  Jesus  should  look  with  short 
black  curls  and  a  wide  nose.  But  rather  the  fresco 
European  type  with  long  flowing  locks  and  chiseled 
facial  features  that  make  him  look  like  a  lady.  He 
is  the  Jesus  that  has  been  ingrained  into  her  mind 
by  countless  portraits  hanging  in  the  halls  of  our 
church.  Every  Sunday  visions  of  that  heavenly  face 
filled  her  head  as  the  preacher  brought  Jesus  to  life 
with  stories  of  redemption. 

This  Jesus  did  not  say  a  single  word.  He  just 
stood  there  watching  her.  His  eyes  glared  at  her  and 
she  felt  condemnation  for  her  ongoing  defiance.  Her 
mind  erupted  with  memories  of  secret  indiscretions 
and  she  felt  paralyzed  with  fear.  No,  it  was  guilt.  She 
felt  the  tension  in  the  pit  of  her  stomach.  It  felt  like 
the  world  was  closing  in  on  her.  Her  head  shifted 
back  and  forth,  side  to  side,  trying  to  release  her 


anguish  with  a  scream.  No  words  came.  No  sounds 
resonated  from  her  throat.  She  closed  her  eyes 
tight  from  frustration,  when  she  opened  them  he 
was  gone.  He  vanished  as  quickly  as  a  dollar  in  my 
father’s  pocket. 

When  she  was  certain  the  apparition  was 
gone  she  threw  the  white  chenille  bedspread  onto 
the  floor  and  jumped  out  of  the  bed.  She  sprinted 
to  the  light  switch,  her  feet  barely  touching  the 
floor.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  hung  a  single  bulb 
dangling  from  a  wire,  the  bright  light  shocking 
her  back  into  reality.  Her  eyes  squinted  and  took 
a  moment  to  focus,  then  scanned  the  room.  There 
was  no  evidence  left  behind.  Everything  remained 
the  same.  The  same  pink  velvet  damask  walls  and 
shag  carpet  to  match.  Better  off  in  the  dark  if  you 
ask  me.  It  must  be  like  living  in  a  bordello  in  the 
back  streets  of  the  French  Quarter.  I  imagine  Belle 
Watling  standing  at  her  window  waving  goodbye 
to  Rhett  as  he  enters  his  carriage  to  leave.  I  always 
thought  the  room  suited  her. 

She  came  downstairs  to  the  basement  where 
my  closet  sized  bedroom  is  and  began  to  crawl 
into  bed  with  me.  She  woke  me  from  my  dream  of 
singing  in  our  church’s  Sunday  choir.  I  was  about  to 
sing  my  solo  when  her  knee  crushed  my  foot.  My 
dreams  of  a  heavenly  voice  coming  from  my  mouth 
was  now  gone,  replaced  by  a  painful  yell.  “What  are 
you  doing?”  I  said  in  a  fog  from  my  sleep  as  she 
climbed  over  me. 

She  positioned  herself  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
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by  the  wall  and  mumbled,  “I  couldn’t  fall  asleep.”  I 
had  a  hard  time  believing  her.  I  couldn’t  remember 
the  last  time  she  wanted  to  be  in  the  same  room 
with  me.  Her  years  of  complaining  that  I  was  lazy 
and  lacked  responsibility  recently  turned  into  the 
fact  that  I  was  no  longer  existent  in  her  world.  I 
think  my  laughter  and  my  strong  faith  in  God  was 
insufferable  for  her;  therefore  she  avoided  me  at  all 
cost. 

The  truth  was  that  I  missed  being  close  to 
my  sister.  Her  climbing  into  my  bed  didn’t  bother 
me  because  it  reminded  me  of  the  old  days.  The  two 
of  us  and  our  younger  sister  would  sleep  together 
in  the  old  double  bed.  It  is  the  same  bed  I  sleep  in 
now  but  with  more  lumps  and  dips  and  bad  spring 
or  two.  But  I  don’t  complain  it’s  better  than  sleeping 
with  the  younger  kids  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  our 
parents’  bed.  Sleeping  with  my  sisters  was  hell.  An 
elbow  in  the  back  or  a  jab  in  the  eye  was  a  nightly 
ritual.  My  older  sister  tortured  me  every  night  by 
gritting  the  old  white  chenille  blanket  between  her 
teeth.  It  would  send  shivers  through  my  nerves. 
I  still  can’t  look  at  that  blanket  without  a  tremor 
going  through  my  body.  I  would  pinch  her  with  my 
long  fingerlike  toes  to  get  her  to  stop.  She  hated  the 
feel  of  my  feet.  She  always  said  my  feet  felt  like  cold 
slimy  flippers.  I  miss  the  crying  laughter  we  shared. 
I  miss  her,  I  do. 

She  was  tossing  and  turning.  I  could  hear 
her  backside  rubbing  against  the  wall.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  paper  tearing.  It  was  the  collage  I  created 


out  of  fashion  magazines.  It  hung  on  that  wall 
trying  its  best  to  camouflage  the  dark  brownness  of 
my  cave.  I  tried  real  hard  to  make  that  dark  dingy 
room  beautiful.  “Watch  your  big  butt!  You’re  going 
to  tear  my  pictures,”  I  said  as  I  rolled  my  body  over 
toward  her.  I  expected  a  snide  remark  in  return  but 
there  was  only  silence.  “Okay,  what  is  really  going 
on?  Ma  catch  you  doing  something?”  I  wanted 
to  say  someone,  but  she  would  have  beaten  my 
ass.  She  was  tougher  than  me.  She  could  throw  a 
softball  like  a  grown  man  and  put  her  whole  fist  in 
her  mouth. 

“Um  no,”  she  hesitated  for  fear  of  sounding 
ridiculous.  “There  was  something  in  my  room.  I 
don’t  know?  It  looked  like  Jesus,  but  evil  or  dark, 
maybe  menacing.  Whatever  it  was  it  made  me  feel 
horrible,”  her  words  scared  me.  Our  house  has 
been  known  to  have  a  spirit  or  two.  Ma  has  always 
been  convinced  there  is  a  guardian  angel  living  in 
the  hallway  upstairs  because  the  babies  look  there 
and  laugh.  And  one  night  when  our  uncle  had  too 
much  to  drink  he  stayed  in  my  sister’s  room.  He 
swore  there  was  a  party  going  on  in  the  attic  with 
song  and  dance.  Well  there  aren’t  any  floorboards  in 
our  attic  and  when  he  heard  that  he  said  he  would 
never  stay  the  night  again. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?  You  saw  Jesus 
in  your  room?  And  he  is  evil?”  I  said  perplexed.  In 
my  mind  Jesus  could  never  be  evil.  Maybe  angry, 
but  not  evil.  “Tell  me  the  details  and  I  will  try  to 
interpret  it  for  you,”  it  came  out  of  my  mouth  as  if 
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I  were  a  wise  old  sage.  I  have  always  thought  I  was 
closer  to  God  than  her,  or  anyone  else  in  my  family. 
She  told  me  everything  and  it  only  made  me  more 
scared,  for  her.  I  felt  there  was  something  she  wasn’t 
telling  me,  something  she  was  afraid  to  say.  I  was 
about  to  ask  her  when  the  headlights  from  dad’s  car 
shined  through  the  glass  blocked  window. 

“Great,  we  might  not  get  any  sleep  tonight,” 
she  said  anticipating  a  great  argument  above  us. 

“I  think  today  was  payday,”  as  I  spoke  I  heard 
the  front  storm  door  slam  shut.  You  had  to  slam  it 
or  the  wind  would  catch  it  and  tear  it  off  its  hinges 
completely.  “Well  I  am  sure  that  woke  Ma  up. 
They’re  going  to  go  at  it.” 

Dad  had  a  thing  for  the  ponies.  Every  few 
months  he  would  get  the  itch  and  end  up  blowing 
his  whole  paycheck.  If  he  did  win  Ma  didn’t  care, 
she  was  still  pissed  at  him  for  taking  a  chance. 
He  usually  tried  to  sneak  in  during  the  middle  of 
the  night  but  Ma  was  always  waiting  for  him.  He 
would  be  in  one  of  two  moods.  If  he  won  money 
he  would  bring  sacks  of  White  Castle’s  with  him 
and  wake  everyone  up  to  join  in.  He  would  tell 
stories  about  him  and  our  uncles  growing  up.  He 
would  carry  on  until  our  laughter  was  all  drained 
out.  Dad  has  always  been  a  great  storyteller.  Those 
were  the  times  I  felt  most  connected  with  him.  But 
when  he  lost  we  prayed  he  would  come  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  If  we  were  awake  we  all  tried 
to  avoid  the  ignorance  that  flowed  from  his  mouth. 


When  he  was  in  the  doghouse  with  Ma,  right  on 
cue,  he  blamed  each  and  every  one  of  us  kids  for  his 
gambling,  “asshole  kids.”  He  just  sat  at  the  dining 
room  table  chain  smoking,  waiting  for  one  of  us 
to  say  something.  Waiting  to  give  one  of  us  a  beat 
down. 

“You  know,  I  can’t  wait  to  move  the  hell  out 
of  here,”  there  was  anger  in  her  words,  “he  is  an 
embarrassment.  I  can’t  go  to  college  now  because 
of  him.”  My  sister  had  worked  like  a  dog  since  she 
was  fourteen  to  buy  the  things  my  parents  couldn’t 
afford.  She  worked  her  way  up  to  bakery  assistant 
at  the  grocery  store  and  was  making  ten  dollars  an 
hour  by  the  time  she  was  a  senior  in  high  school. 
She  saved  enough  money  for  her  first  year  of  college 
and  gave  it  to  Ma  to  hold  on  to.  Dad  came  across 
it  and  blew  it  on  them  ponies.  It  broke  my  sister’s 
faith  in  anything  good  coming  from  our  house.  She 
continued  her  rant  by  saying,  “and  Mas  rules  are 
insane.  Nineteen  years  old  and  she  wants  me  home 
by  ten  thirty.  I  can’t  take  it  anymore.” 

I  didn’t  really  know  what  to  say  to  that.  I  said 
the  only  thing  that  came  to  my  mind,  “We  better 
try  to  go  to  sleep  or  we  will  miss  church  in  the 
morning.”  I  turned  my  back  to  her  and  remained 
quiet  until  I  fell  back  asleep. 

In  the  morning  I  walked  upstairs  and  stood 
in  the  hall.  I  didn’t  go  in  the  big  pink  box,  I  didn’t 
dare.  I  wasn’t  quite  sure  what  my  sister  saw  the 
night  before  but  I  wasn’t  taking  any  chances.  I 
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always  felt  there  was  something  wicked  lurking  in 
that  room.  First  of  all,  it  is  cold  in  there,  damn  cold, 
even  in  the  summer.  Second,  dead  flies.  Ma  cleans 
them  up  and  the  next  day  there  they  are  again.  I’ve 
seen  Amityville  Horror.  I  know  what’s  going  on  in 
there.  The  wall  of  windows  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  looked  out  on  to  the  enclosed  porch.  The 
shear  curtains  provided  little  privacy  and  I  can  see 
my  sister  taking  items  out  of  the  storage  closet. 

I  walked  into  the  dining  room  and  Ma  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  sewing  machine.  Ma 
has  a  knack  for  sitting  cross-legged  when  she  sews, 
placing  the  peddle  under  the  side  of  her  left  knee. 
To  her  right  sets  a  large  gold  ashtray.  She  sews  with 
that  damn  cigarette  hanging  from  her  full  lips. 
She  looked  like  a  corner  hustler  looking  to  make 
a  quick  buck,  calling  passersby  Shorty.  It’s  a  shame 
because  Ma  is  a  beauty.  She  used  to  model  at  the 
local  department  stores  when  we  were  little.  Now 
she  sits  here  making  clothes  for  the  younger  kids. 
She  says  it  is  cheaper  than  buying  at  the  store.  The 
clothes  always  turned  out  old  fashioned  with  puffy 
sleeves  and  small  floral  prints.  I  don’t  let  her  make 
anything  for  me.  I  stick  to  wearing  my  sister’s  hand 
me  downs  or  shopping  at  thrift  stores.  Sometimes 
I  sneak  into  her  closet  and  put  on  something  new 
she  has  bought.  For  the  most  part  I  stay  away  from 
her  clothes  because  her  style  is  too  grown  up  for 
me.  Baby  blue  dress  pants  with  a  cardigan  sweater 
accessorized  with  fake  pearls,  no  thank  you.  I 
would  rather  be  in  jeans,  a  t-shirt  and  bare  feet.  Just 


like  Ma. 

I  sat  down  on  the  picnic  table  bench  at  the 
dining  table,  careful  not  to  sit  on  the  nails  my 
brother  half  hammered  into  it.  I  was  flipping 
through  the  McCall’s  when  my  sister  slinked  into 
the  room.  She  sat  at  Mas  dinner  seat  next  to  me.  I 
could  hear  her  breathe  deep  through  her  nose  and 
forcefully  push  it  back  out.  She  was  trying  hard  to 
get  Mas  attention.  She  placed  her  head  on  the  table 
for  a  few  moments  and  raised  it  back  up  again.  She 
was  fidgeting  so  much  Ma  finally  gave  in  and  asked, 
“Is  there  something  you  want?” 

I  cut  in  before  she  could  answer,  “Jesus  came 
to  her  bedroom  last  night,  but  it  really  wasn’t 
Jesus.  It  was  something  evil.  There  is  a  bad  spirit 
in  the  house  Ma.”  I  tried  to  stretch  my  words  as  far 
as  they  would  go  and  my  sister  rolled  her  eyes  at 
me.  She  thought  I  was  overly  dramatic  at  times.  I 
just  thought  I  was  passionate.  “There  is  something 
bad  in  that  room,  maybe  we  should  have  someone 
come  and  anoint  it.”  One  thing  we  were  taught  is 
if  you  fear  it,  anoint  it.  Our  church  based  a  lot  off 
of  fear.  If  you  sneeze  more  than  normal  you  are 
possessed  by  the  devil  and  an  exorcism  was  needed. 
Or  that  Proctor  and  Gamble  was  a  company  that 
gave  money  to  the  satanic  church,  so  don’t  buy 
their  products.  And  don’t  fool  around  with  boys 
because  you  can  get  pregnant  without  intercourse. 
I  took  the  last  one  pretty  seriously. 

“I  think  this  has  less  to  do  with  Jesus  and  more 
to  do  with  something  your  sister  is  doing,”  Ma  said 
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as  she  turned  her  focus  onto  my  sister.  “Are  you 
feeling  guilty  about  something?”  Ma  said  this  like 
she  already  had  the  information  in  hand.  Ma  was 
a  quiet  woman  but  she  was  a  great  listener.  At  that 
moment  I  realized  she  heard  more  than  what  we 
were  willing  to  tell  her. 

Ma  was  frustrated  with  my  sister,  but  I  think 
she  was  more  embarrassed  by  her  behavior.  I  know 
I  was.  My  sister  couldn’t  get  out  of  the  public  high 
school  fast  enough.  It  was  her  sophomore  year  and 
rumors  were  flying  around,  mostly  about  boys. 
One  time  I  brought  some  friends  home  to  find 
her  and  one  of  her  boyfriends  in  the  middle  of 
the  living  room  floor.  And  I  was  told  that  she  had 
another  boyfriend  in  the  bathroom  while  she  was 
babysitting  at  a  neighbors  house.  But  the  big  one 
was  started  by  her  old  seventh  grade  boyfriend  after 
she  decided  to  attend  a  private  Christian  school. 
He  told  everyone  she  left  school  and  had  a  baby.  In 
reality  Ma  was  a  baby  making  machine  and  it  was 
my  little  brother  that  was  born.  But  the  damage  was 
done  and  she  would  never  show  her  face  to  those 
people  again. 

The  tension  in  the  room  was  growing.  Every 
breath,  every  sigh  was  magnified.  Every  kid  in  the 
house  that  was  screaming,  playing,  or  calling  for 
Ma  was  tuned  out  in  my  ears.  All  of  my  focus  was 
on  my  sisters  words.  “I  am  moving  out,”  she  said 
almost  too  quietly  to  hear  it.  But  I  heard  her  words 
and  so  did  Ma. 

“And  who  do  you  think  is  going  to  take  care  of 


you?”  Ma  said  it  as  if  no  one  would  want  my  sister. 

My  sister  looked  at  Ma  like  she  was  pitifully 
lost  in  a  world  dad  created  for  her.  There  was  no 
way  out  for  Ma.  No  independent  will  to  make  it 
without  him.  “I  don’t  need  anyone  to  take  care  of 
me,”  she  said. 

I  knew  that  wasn’t  the  truth.  She  didn’t  have 
a  car  or  a  pot  to  piss  in,  as  Ma  would  say.  I  was 
completely  dumbfounded.  Why  didn’t  she  tell  me 
the  night  before?  Well  in  her  defense  I  do  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  my  mouth  shut,  about  anything. 

Ma  pointed  at  the  window,  it  was  her  signal  to 
close  it.  She  kept  a  window  open  even  on  the  coldest 
of  days  to  let  out  the  cigarette  smoke.  Then  she 
would  crank  up  the  heat  to  eighty-five  and  fry  us  all 
out  as  she  sat  nestled  at  the  heat  register.  When  an 
argument  erupted  she  made  us  close  the  window 
so  the  neighbors  wouldn’t  hear.  As  if  our  neighbors 
hadn’t  passed  judgment  on  our  family  long  ago. 

“Are  you  planning  on  something  with  that 
man  you  have  been  sneaking  around  with?”  Mas 
words  were  short  and  hard.  Ma  knew  almost 
nothing  about  this  man  except  what  I  filled  her  in 
on.  He  was  fresh  out  of  the  Marines  and  his  mother 
went  through  the  list  of  young  girls  at  the  church 
to  fix  him  up  with.  My  sister  was  the  only  willing 
one.  She  thought  she  was  seeing  him  secretly  for 
the  past  six  weeks  but  gossip  flies  fast  in  a  church. 
When  Ma  found  out  he  was  ten  years  older  than 
my  sister  she  put  a  stop  to  their  relationship.  So  she 
thought.  “You  don’t  even  know  that  man,”  she  said 
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as  she  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips. 

“I  know  him  enough  to  get  the  hell  out  of  here  ,” 
my  sister  said  with  determination  in  her  voice. 

I  put  my  two  cents  worth  in,  “So  much  for 
being  independent.”  I  saw  that  she  was  more  like 
Ma  than  she  would  ever  admit.  I  just  shook  my  head 
at  her,  disappointed  in  yet  another  bad  decision. 
Another  humiliation  I  would  have  to  face.  I  needed 
her  to  stop  and  think  about  what  she  was  doing. 
The  next  thing  I  knew  words  of  pure  judgment  left 
my  mouth,  “So  you  are  leaving  Jesus  behind  to  go 
off  with  some  man  and  live  in  sin?  That  is  why  Jesus 
came  to  you  last  night.  He  wasn’t  evil.  You  are!” 

She  started  to  come  after  me  shouting,  “You 
shut  the  hell  up!”  Ma  stepped  in  the  middle  so  she 
wouldn’t  tear  me  into  shreds.  That  is  when  Ma  saw 
the  three  white  garbage  bags  on  the  kitchen  floor. 
The  bags  were  stretched  thin  from  the  clothes  that 
were  stuffed  inside. 

“Get  that  crap  back  to  your  room!  You  are 
grounded!  I’m  calling  your  father  at  work  and  he 
will  take  care  of  this,”  Mas  voice  sounded  desperate 
to  regain  control  of  the  situation.  Threatening  with 
calling  Dad  was  pointless.  He  has  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  us  for  years.  That  way  he  wouldn’t  have  to  share 
Ma  any  longer. 

“Ground  me?  I’m  nineteen,  you  can’t  ground 
me,”  she  gave  a  hard  laugh  at  her  as  a  car  horn 
blew  outside.  Her  shoulders  dropped  and  her  face 
softened.  She  almost  looked  sad.  “He’s  here  to  pick 
me  up,”  she  tried  not  to  choke  up  but  the  tears  came 


as  she  said,  “I  don’t  hate  you  Ma,  I  just  can’t  live  with 
you  any  longer.”  Ma  gave  in  and  retreated  to  her 
bedroom.  She  shut  the  door  and  I  could  hear  her 
muffled  crying.  After  years  of  fruitless  arguments 
with  Dad  she  didn’t  have  it  in  her  to  wage  another 
battle.  It  bothered  me  that  she  didn’t  seem  to  care 
enough  to  fight  for  my  sister  and  I  wondered  if  she 
would  ever  fight  for  me. 

My  sister  grabbed  the  bags  and  dragged  them 
to  the  front  door.  As  she  put  on  her  coat  a  thought 
came  to  me,  her  bedroom  would  be  empty  now. 
My  mind  raced  as  I  thought  about  the  possibilities. 
The  wide  open  space.  The  light  from  the  windows. 
The  real  closet  with  real  doors.  I  could  jump  on  the 
bed,  if  I  wanted  to,  without  hitting  my  head  on  the 
ceiling.  I  could  breathe  in  a  room  that  big.  I  would 
be  able  to  come  up  from  the  dark  and  stake  my 
claim.  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  of  that  pink  room  any 
longer.  How  could  I?  My  sister  packed  the  bad  up 
with  her  and  it  was  about  to  leave  out  the  front  door. 
As  my  sister  turned  the  door  knob  she  glanced  back 
at  me  and  I  bellowed,  “This  means  I  can  have  your 
room  now,  right?”  She  smiled  at  me  and  that  big 
pink  box  didn’t  seem  so  bad  after  all.  § 
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Bitter  Sweet 

Deborah  Garza 


Summer  was  here.  You  could  tell  because 
the  streets  were  busier.  Children  were  out  of  the 
school  classroom  and  into  the  parks,  baseball 
diamonds,  and  neighborhood  pools.  The  heat  of  the 
summer  hadn’t  fully  set  in  yet,  and  as  a  result  you 
could  argue  that  every  child  was  outside  enjoying 
what  would  probably  be  a  summer  to  remember. 
Mr.  Richardsons  candy  shop  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  summer  hot  spots.  Right  above  the  door 
swung  a  giant  white  tooth  with  the  words  sweet 
tooth  written  in  red  on  the  inside.  You  could  see 
the  chips  of  paint  missing  from  where  the  older 
boys  would  peg  rocks  at  it  and  run  off  before  Mr. 
Richardson  could  catch  them.  The  great  thing 
about  The  Sweet  Tooth  was  that  all  you  needed  was 
a  nickel  and  you  could  find  something  sweet  to  eat. 

“Hey  Mr.  Richardson!” 

“Hey  boys.  What  can  I  get  you  today?  Some 
lemon  drops,  Swedish  fish,  bottle  caps,  bazooka 
gum,  or  how  about  some  laffy  taffy’s? 

Mr.  Richardson  greeted  us  with  a  huge  smile 
on  his  face,  one  that  if  you  didn’t  know  how  genuine 
of  a  man  he  was,  would  probably  creep  you  out.  He 
stood  tall  with  broad  shoulders.  He  wore  an  apple 


red  apron  with  a  small  white  tooth  on  the  left  chest 
with  the  words  Sweet  Tooth  sown  above. 

“I’ll  take  whatever  I  can  get  for. . .” 

I  emptied  my  pockets  out  of  all  the  change  I 
had  found  at  my  house  in  the  couch,  under  my  bed, 
and  on  my  parents  night  stand. 

“Well  let’s  see  here.  Five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  sixty.  You  got  sixty  cents  here  Paul.  What 
would  you  like?” 

“I’ll  take  some  bottle  caps  and  Swedish  fish 
please.  More  bottle  caps  than  Swedish  fish.” 

Mr.  Richardson  grabbed  a  brown  paper  bag 
and  used  his  steel  scooper  to  pile  in  all  my  sweet 
treats.  The  other  boys  looked  on  in  jealousy.  They 
always  complained  that  he  would  give  me  extras 
because  I  mowed  his  lawn  for  him  once  a  week, 
even  though  he  paid  me  for  it.  After  everyone  got 
their  candy,  we  left  and  went  back  to  play  some  ball. 

The  next  day,  around  noon  I  made  my  way  to 
the  ball  field,  I  was  a  little  late  because  I  couldn’t 
find  my  mitt.  I  could  tell  from  a  ways  off  that  all  the 
boys  were  huddled  into  a  circle  and  there  was  some 
kind  of  commotion.  My  walking  turned  to  jogging, 
and  then  into  running,  as  I  got  more  anxious  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

“What’s  up  guys?  What’s  going  on?” 

“You  didn’t  hear  the  news,”  said  Tommy,  the 
smallest  kid  on  the  team,  while  looking  with  wide 
eyes  right  at  me.  “Mr.  Richardson’s  candy  shop  got 
broken  into  last  night.  They  took  his  cash  register, 
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lots  of  candy,  and  even  the  tooth!” 

“That’s  horrible.” 

“Yea,  well  the  worst  thing  is  he  won’t  be 
open  for  awhile.” 

“Did  they  catch  who  did  it?” 

“No,  I  bet  it’s  those  high  school  brothers 
Eddy  and  Randy.  They’re  bad  news,  always 
into  trouble.  They  weren’t  too  happy  when  Mr. 
Richardson  banned  them  from  coming  into  his 
store  ever  again  when  he  caught  them  stealing.” 

“Yea,  you’re  probably  right,”  I  said. 

“Well  there’s  nothing  we  can  do  about  it, 
let’s  get  this  game  going,”  said  my  best  friend  Sam, 
while  he  spit  out  a  wad  of  sunflower  seeds  onto  the 
ground. 

Sam  was  all  about  baseball.  He  wanted  to  go 
pro  someday.  It  was  because  of  him  that  I  started 
playing  baseball.  I  was  more  into  video  games.  We’d 
spend  our  summer’s  doing  one  or  the  other  just 
about  every  day. 

After  the  game,  I  decided  to  take  a  walk  by 
The  Sweet  Tooth.  Mr.  Richardson  was  on  the  front 
sidewalk  sweeping  up  some  broken  glass  when  I 
got  there. 

“I  heard  the  news  Mr.  Richardson.  I  hope 
you  catch  the  guys  that  did  this.” 

“I  do  too  Paul.  I  just  hate  to  have  to  shut 
down  for  the  summer.  Not  only  is  it  the  busiest 
time  for  me,  but  it’s  also  the  most  fun.  I  love  when 
you  kids  come  in  right  before  your  games  and  stock 
up  on  candy.” 


“Me  too.  You  have  the  best  candy  in  town. 
So  when  do  you  think  you  will  be  back  open  again 
Mr.  Richardson?” 

“Well  it  all  depends.  I  lost  a  good  amount 
of  money  and  my  register.  Lots  of  candy  was  taken 
and  worst  of  all  my  sign.  My  father  made  that  sign 
when  he  opened  The  Sweet  Tooth  years  ago.” 

He  tilted  his  head  back  and  pointed  up  to 
two  silver  chains  swaying  in  the  wind.  I  could  see 
the  sadness  in  his  face,  it  was  a  look  I  had  never  once 
seen  in  him  before.  He  opened  the  candy  shops 
front  door,  which  was  missing  the  bottom  section 
of  glass.  We  walked  in  and  he  flipped  on  the  lights. 
It  was  only  then  that  I  could  see  the  full  extent  of 
the  damage.  The  place  was  a  wreck.  Candy  covered 
the  floor  and  empty  wrappers  were  everywhere. 

“Would  you  like  me  and  the  gang  to  help 
you  with  some  cleaning  Mr.  Richardson.  We  don’t 
mind,  anything  to  get  the  shop  up  and  running 
again.” 

“Oh  no  Paul,  you  go  play  ball.  I  feel  like  I 
already  let  you  boys  down  having  to  close  down, 
you  let  me  worry  about  this.  Hopefully  the  police 
will  be  able  to  track  down  whoever  did  this.  The 
sooner  they  do,  the  sooner  I’ll  be  back  in  business. 
In  the  meantime  keep  an  eye  out  for  me  ok  Paul.” 

“Ok  Mr.  Richardson,  will  do.” 

The  next  day  it  rained  with  no  sign  of 
stopping.  Me  and  Sam  decided  to  go  to  the  Arcade 
and  spend  our  weeks  allowance  on  an  afternoon 
of  Pac  Man  and  Pinball.  We  played  for  a  good  two 
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hours  before  I  ran  out  of  money.  I  had  won  just 
about  every  game,  so  I  didn’t  mind  calling  it  quits. 

“Well  Sam  I  think  we  better  head  home 
before  it  gets  to  raining  again.” 

“Aww  come  on  Paul,  we  just  got  started. 

“Just  got  started?  We’ve  been  here  two  hours 
already.  Besides  I’m  all  out  of  money.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  it  Paul.  I  got  money  for 
the  both  of  us.  Let’s  just  stick  around  for  awhile 
longer.  Are  you  hungry?  I’ll  get  us  some  pizza.” 

“Wow,  thanks  Sam.” 

I  took  my  coat  off  and  wrapped  it  around 
my  waist.  We  stayed  for  at  least  another  hour  and  a 
half  before  we  knew  we  better  start  heading  home 
or  face  big  trouble  from  our  parents.  I  thanked  Sam 
for  the  extra  games  and  pizza  and  told  him  I’d  see 
him  tomorrow  at  the  field  if  the  weather  were  any 
better. 

On  my  way  home  I  passed  The  Sweet  Tooth 
but  no  one  was  there.  I  walked  up  to  the  glass 
window  and  pressed  my  nose  against  it.  With 
my  hands  wrapped  around  my  eyes  I  looked  into 
the  store.  Mr.  Richardson  had  done  some  more 
cleaning.  All  the  candy  and  wrappers  were  gone 
from  the  floor.  You  could  see  several  completely 
empty  compartments  where  the  robbers  had  taken 
certain  candy.  All  the  Swedish  fish,  the  bazooka 
bubble  gum,  the  packages  of  sunflower  seeds  that 
were  neatly  displayed  on  the  back  wall  behind  the 
cash  register,  they  were  all  gone.  I  felt  so  bad  for 
Mr.  Richardson.  I  just  wished  they  would  catch 


who  ever  did  it,  so  Mr.  Richardson  could  get  all 
his  stuff  back  and  they’d  pay  for  what  they  did.  As 
I  walked  away  from  The  Sweet  Tooth  I  saw  that 
Mr.  Richardson  had  boarded  up  the  bottom  glass 
window  that  they  had  broken  into.  It  made  The 
Sweet  Tooth  look  abandoned,  and  so  far  from  the 
fun  and  happy  place  I  knew  it  to  be. 

The  next  morning  I  headed  to  the  field.  I 
got  there  and  only  a  few  of  the  guys  were  there  so 
we  waited.  I  sat  in  the  dugout  while  Sam  played 
some  catch  with  one  of  the  others.  Sam  was  a  good 
pitcher.  He  could  really  throw  a  fastball  that  would 
leave  your  hand  stinging.  He  had  a  routine.  He 
always  had  to  have  some  Bazooka  gum  to  chew 
on  during  a  game.  He’d  start  of  standing  sideways 
on  the  mound.  Bend  his  knees  a  little.  Look  at  the 
catcher.  Look  to  first  base.  Look  back  at  the  catcher. 
Lift  his  left  leg  high  into  the  air,  bring  his  arm  back 
and  let  the  ball  fly.  Maybe  not  having  his  Bazooka 
gum  would  throw  him  off  for  once,  and  I  might  be 
able  to  get  a  hit  in  this  game. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  the  rest  of  the  guys 
got  to  the  field  and  we  got  our  game  started.  We 
kept  our  usual  teams  and  Sam’s  team  headed  out 
to  the  field.  I  sat  in  the  dugout  and  waited  for  my 
turn  to  bat.  Sam  had  his  team  meet  at  the  mound 
for  their  usual  pep  talk.  When  they  were  done  I  saw 
Sam  reach  into  his  pocket  and  pull  out  a  piece  of 
Bazooka  gum.  He  must  have  had  a  stash  at  home. 
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Looks  like  I  wasn’t  going  to  get  a  hit  in  after  all. 

After  the  game  Sam  and  I  decided  to  head  to 
his  house.  On  the  way  Sam  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  took  out  another  piece  of  Bazooka  gum. 

“Want  one,”  he  said. 

“Sure.  I  thought  you’d  be  all  out  since  Mr. 
Richardson’s  store  has  been  closed  the  last  couple 
of  days. 

“Oh... no,”  Sam  said  while  looking  at  the  floor 
and  kicking  a  rock.  “I  always  have  extra.  You  know 
I  can’t  play  a  game  without  it.  Throws  me  off.” 

“Yea  I  know.” 

When  we  got  to  Sam’s  house  we  went  inside 
and  up  to  his  room.  He  wanted  to  show  me  some 
of  his  new  baseball  cards  he  had  bought.  Sam  had 
some  of  the  best  collectable  baseball  cards  out  of 
everyone  I  knew.  He  kept  them  in  mint  condition; 
some  in  thin  little  plastic  covers,  and  the  real 
expensive  ones  in  thick  hard  plastic  cases. 

“Here  they  are  Paul.” 

“Wow  that’s  a  big  stack.  Any  of  them  worth 
some  money?” 

“They’re  all  descent,  but  this  one,  this  one  is  a 
real  beauty.” 

“I  grabbed  the  shinny  card  from  his  hand.” 
I  couldn’t  believe  it!  It  was  an  autographed  Tom 
Seaver  baseball  card.  He  was  Sam’s  role  model. 
“This  must  have  cost  a  fortune.  Where’d  you  come 
up  with  the  money  to  get  it?” 

“I’ve  been  saving  all  my  chore  money  and  my 
dad  gave  me  the  extra  money  that  I  needed  since 


my  last  report  card  was  so  good.” 

“Wow  that’s  great  Sam  these  cards  are 
incredible!” 

There  was  a  quiet  knock  on  the  door.  Sam’s 
mom  poked  her  head  in. 

“Sam,  will  you  come  downstairs  for  a  minute. 
I  need  you  to  watch  your  brother  while  I  run  next 
door  to  give  Mrs.  Jones  her  Tupperware  back  that 
I  borrowed.” 

Sure  mom. 

“Paul  you  can  stay  here  and  finish  putting  the 
cards  in  the  plastic  cases  if  you  want.”  He  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

I  placed  each  card  into  its  own  little  plastic 
case.  He  must  have  had  thirty  new  cards.  I  ran  out 
of  plastic  cases  before  I  did  cards  so  I  got  up  and 
looked  around  for  more.  I  knew  he  had  more,  I 
had  seen  them  before,  I  think  in  one  of  his  dresser 
drawers.  I  opened  one  drawer,  nothing.  I  opened 
another,  nothing.  The  next  drawer  was  hard  to  get 
open.  It  felt  heavy  and  seemed  to  be  stuck.  I  pulled 
with  all  my  strength  and  it  finally  flung  open. 
Something  flew  out  and  landed  on  my  foot.  It  was 
the  red  white  and  blue  wrapper  of  Bazooka  gum. 
The  dresser  was  filled  with  them.  There  must  have 
been  a  couple  hundred  pieces  in  there.  I  pushed 
the  drawer  shut.  My  heart  was  pounding.  It  all 
made  sense.  The  extra  video  game  money.  The  new 
baseball  cards.  The  Bazooka  gum  There  was  no  way. 
Absolutely  no  way.  Sam  would  never...  I  couldn’t 
believe  it.  There  had  to  be  an  explanation.  I  sat  on 
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Sam’s  bed  and  thought  about  what  I  should  do.  I’d 
ask  him.  I  had  to  ask  him. 

About  ten  minutes  later  Sam  walked  into 
the  room. 

“Did  you  finish  Paul?” 

“No,  I  didn’t  Sam.  I  ran  out  of  plastic  cases.” 

“Oh,  ok.  They’re  under  my  bed  in  my  steel 
box  with  my  really  valuable  cards. 

“Oh.” 

“What’s  the  matter  Paul?  You’re  white  as  a 
ghost,”  he  said  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

“Sam  I  opened  your  drawer  looking  for  some 
more  plastic  cases.  I  saw  the  gum.  Tell  me  it  wasn’t 
you  Sam?  It  couldn’t  have  been  you,  right  Sam?” 

Sam’s  smile  turned  upside  down.  He  was  silent 
for  a  minute.  Then  he  looked  up  at  me. 

“You  can’t  tell  anyone  Paul.  Please  promise  me 
you  won’t  tell.  My  parents  will  kill  me!” 

“Why  did  you  do  it  Sam?  How  could  you  do 
that  to  Mr.  Richardson?” 

“You  don’t  understand  Paul.  I  didn’t  do  it.  It 
wasn’t  me.” 

“I  don’t  understand  Sam.  First  you  tell  me  not 
to  tell.  Then  you  tell  me  it  wasn’t  you.” 

“Give  me  a  chance  to  explain.  The  other  night  I 
was  walking  home  after  a  game.  When  I  was  by  The 
Sweet  Tooth  I  noticed  that  the  bottom  glass  on  the 
front  door  was  broken.  I  ran  behind  a  parked  car  to 
see  if  I  could  see  anyone.  I  could  hear  some  people 
moving  on  the  inside  but  I  couldn’t  get  a  good  look. 


It  was  too  dark.  So  I  decided  to  get  a  little  closer.  I 
made  a  run  for  the  next  car  ahead,  but  as  soon  as  I 
did  someone  came  from  around  the  corner  of  The 
Sweet  Tooth.  It  was  Eddy  on  look  out.  He  saw  me 
and  when  I  tried  to  run  he  ran  after  me.  He  caught 
me  and  told  me  if  I  made  a  sound  I’d  regret  it.  He 
made  me  go  into  The  Sweet  Tooth  and  brought  me 
to  Randy. 

“You  just  had  to  be  nosy  didn’t  you,  you  little 
twerp,”  Randy  said. 

“I  wasn’t  being  nosy,  Randy.”  Sweat  was 
beading  down  my  forehead.  “I  was  just  walking 
home  and  I  thought  I  saw  something.” 

“Well  your  right.  You  saw  something,  and  you 
saw  too  much.” 

“What  should  we  do,”  Eddy  said  looking  at 
Randy  anxiously. 

“Well  that’s  all  up  to  little  Sammy  here.  You 
wouldn’t  tell  on  us  would  you  Sammy?” 

“No,  no  I  wouldn’t.” 

“Good  because  if  you  did,  I’d  have  to  make 
you  pay  for  it.  Let’s  just  say  I  don’t  think  you’d  ever 
be  able  to  pitch  again  after  I  got  through  with  you. 
You  understand  Sammy.” 

“Yea  Randy,  I  got  ya.” 

“So  we  got  a  deal?  You  keep  quiet.  Pretend 
you  didn’t  see  a  thing  and  everything  goes  back  to 
normal.” 

“Yea  Randy,  I  didn’t  see  a  thing.” 

“Ok  good.  I’ll  even  give  you  a  little 
something  for  your  cooperation.” 
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“Then  Randy  leaned  over  to  Eddy  and 
whispered  something  into  his  ear.  Eddy  went  and 
grabbed  a  bag.  I  watched  as  he  filled  it  with  Bazooka 
gum  and  handed  it  to  me.  Then  Randy  pooled  out 
a  wad  of  cash  from  his  pocket.  He  handed  me  a  few 
bills,  honest  Paul,  this  is  exactly  what  happened,” 
Sam  said  shaking  with  nervousness. 

He  continued  on. 

“The  last  thing  Randy  said  was  ‘Take  this. 
Now  you  better  keep  quiet.  Don’t  say  a  word  and 
in  a  few  days  everything  will  be  back  to  normal. 
Scram  kid!”’ 

“So  I  left  the  store  running.  When  I  got 
home  I  ran  into  my  room  and  hid  everything.  That 
night  I  couldn’t  stop  thinking  about  what  I  should 
do.  I  couldn’t  sleep.  I  knew  I  wasn’t  a  part  of  it,  but 
I  was  just  so  scared  to  tell  because  I  knew  Randy 
and  Eddy  would  kill  me  if  I  told  on  them.  The 
next  day  I  went  to  find  Randy  and  Eddy  and  tell 
them  I  had  to  tell  Mr.  Richardson  what  I  had  seen. 
I  found  them  at  their  usual  hang  out  underneath 
the  school  bleachers  smoking  with  their  friends.” 

“Hey  there  Sammy.  What’s  going  on,”  Randy 

said. 

“I  have  to  talk  to  you  Randy.  It’s  about  the 
other  night.” 

Randy  walked  towards  me  and  put  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder. 

“Ok.  Let’s  go  for  a  walk  Sammy,  what’d  ya  say?” 

We  walked  a  good  distance  from  the  rest  of 


the  group. 

“I  thought  I  told  you  to  forget  about  the 
other  day.  To  pretend  it  never  happened!” 

“I  know  Randy,  but  I  can’t.  I  can’t  stop 
thinking  about  it.  About  Mr.  Richardson.  He  didn’t 
deserve  that  Randy.  I  have  to  tell  him  what  I  saw,  no 
matter  what  you  do  to  me.” 

Randy  took  his  arm  off  my  shoulder  and 
grabbed  me  with  both  hands  by  the  front  of  my 
shirt. 

“Listen  here,  Sam.  You  better  not  say  one  word. 
You  know  why?  Because  if  you  do,  we  all  go  down. 
I’ll  let  them  know  how  you  were  in  on  it.  How  you 
helped  us  and  even  got  your  cut.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about  Randy?  I  wasn’t 
in  on  it!  I  didn’t  get  a. . .” 

“Then  it  hit  me  Paul.  The  gum,  the  money, 
Randy  had  set  me  up.  He  gave  me  that  to  make  sure 
I’d  stay  quiet.” 

“Now  go  home,  and  for  your  sake  forget 
everything  about  that  night,”  Randy  said. 

“So  I  went  home  Paul,  and  the  only  thing  I 
could  think  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence.  So 
I  started  spending  the  money.  On  the  video  games 
and  on  the  baseball  cards. 

“Sam  you  have  to  talk  to  Mr.  Richardson.  You 
have  to  tell  him  what  you  know.” 

“I  can’t  Paul.  They’ll  think  I  did  it.  Not  to 
mention  Randy  and  Eddy.  They’ll  break  my  arms 
the  next  chance  they  get.  I’ll  never  get  to  play  ball 
Pro.” 
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“Sam,  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  great  guy.  He’ll  hear 
you  out.  You  should  have  told  the  truth  from  the 
beginning,  but  it’s  not  too  late.  And  Randy  and 
Eddy.  They’ll  get  what  they  deserve.” 

“Yea  and  they’ll  give  me  what  I  deserve,  Paul.” 

“Come  on  Sam,  let’s  go  talk  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

We  walked  down  to  The  Sweet  Tooth. 
Mr.  Richardson  was  inside  filling  the  empty 
compartments  with  new  candy. 

“Hey  Mr.  Richardson.” 

“Hey  boys.  How’s  it  going?  It’s  a  beautiful  day 
out.  I  bet  you  guys  played  some  good  ball.” 

“Yea  we  did  Mr.  Richardson.  Listen  I  think 
Sam  has  something  he’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about. 
Go  ahead  Sam.” 

Sam  began  to  tell  the  whole  story,  from 
beginning  to  end,  just  like  he  had  told  me.  Mr. 
Richardson  just  listened  while  Sam  poured  out  the 
incident  without  stopping  like  a  faucet.  Then  when 
he  was  done,  I  looked  at  Sam  and  saw  his  chest  rise 
while  he  let  loose  a  big  sigh  of  relief.  He  looked  up 


at  Mr.  Richardson  with  concerned  eyes. 

“Well  Sam.  I  want  you  to  know  I’m  proud 
of  you  for  coming  to  me  and  telling  me  the  truth.  I 
understand  that  it  wasn’t  easy.  I’m  going  to  have  to 
call  the  police  down  here  and  you’re  going  to  have 
to  tell  them  everything  you  told  me.  But  I  want  you 
to  know  something.  You  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
those  boys.  They’re  going  to  pay  for  what  they  did 
and  I  won’t  let  them  lay  a  finger  on  you,”  said  Mr. 
Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson  reached  out  his  arm  and 
put  his  hand  on  Sam’s  shoulder.  He  looked  him 
right  in  the  eye. 

“You  hear  me  Sam?” 

“Yes  Mr.  Richardson  I  hear  you.” 

“In  the  mean  time,  you  Sam  are  going  to 
come  here  every  day  and  help  me  get  this  place 
back  up  and  running.  You’ll  work  for  me  until  you 
can  pay  back  the  money  you  spent.  Look  at  it  this 
way.  It’s  kind  of  bitter  sweet.  At  least  you  get  to  keep 
the  autographed  Tom  Seaver,”  he  said  with  a  smile. 
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Killers 

Aaron  Greer 


The  two  had  managed  to  get  the  helicopter 
well  behind  enemy  lines.  How?  Well,  that  was  a 
question  worth  asking.  Neither  of  the  soldiers  were 
among  the  most  experienced.  It  was  through  some 
strange  combination  of  beginner’s  luck  and  their 
enemy’s  ineptitude  that  the  two  managed  to  break 
the  enemy’s  defensive  lines  and  roar  inland  with 
the  helicopter.  The  two  were  lucky,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  held  something  else  in  common  too:  they  were 
both  killers. 

The  ground  that  raced  below  the  chopper 
was  anonymous  countryside.  It  could  have  been 
anywhere,  any  place.  Random  trees  dotted  the 
landscape  here  and  there.  Tall,  gray  mountains 
loomed  off  to  the  west  and,  as  the  land  rolled 
eastward,  it  devolved  into  a  mess  of  green  hills  and 
valleys,  ultimately  terminating  in  a  rocky  shoreline 
where  the  vast  ocean  stretched  out  to  meet  the 
horizon.  Positioned  further  north  on  a  bend  in  the 
shoreline  was  an  enemy  shipping  center. 

“I  don’t  think  they’ve  spotted  us  yet,”  Darryl 
said,  manning  the  helicopter’s  console. 

“Well,  keep  your  eyes  on  those  big  guns 
coming  up  soon.  They’ll  shoot  us  down,”  Mark 


called  back,  seated  behind  one  of  the  helicopter’s 
door  guns. 

“You’re  the  one  on  the  machine  gun.  You 
keep  your  eye  on  em.” 

The  valleys  died  off  then,  melting  into 
flatland  terrain,  and  the  helicopter  suddenly  burst 
into  view.  Below  them  was  the  enemy  shipping 
yard,  a  ramshackle  seaport  set  up  on  the  beachfront. 
Mark  watched  the  enemy  soldiers  scrambling  on 
the  ground  as  the  helicopter  roared  overhead.  They 
were  running  for  anti-aircraft  gun  emplacements, 
loading  up  their  rocket  launchers. 

“Not  good!  Not  good!”  yelled  Mark,  letting 
loose  with  the  machine  gun. 

“What’s  not  good?”  Darryl  called  back. 

“Rockets!”  Mark  screamed  over  the  roar  of 
the  machine  gun. 

There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  air  as  an 
unguided  rocket  screamed  past  the  chopper, 
narrowly  missing  the  back  rotor.  Darryl  banked  the 
helicopter  sharply  and  began  to  fly  a  circle  around 
the  village.  He  was  screaming  something,  but  Mark 
couldn’t  hear  him;  he  was  busy  tracing  the  machine 
gun  across  the  village  below.  Dirt  flew  in  huge 
plumes  where  the  bullets  struck  the  soil.  Wooden 
shacks  and  houses  splintered  beneath  the  leaden 
hail.  Two,  three,  four  soldiers  were  thrown  to  the 
ground,  perforated  by  machine  gun  fire.  More  men 
took  their  place,  jumping  and  shoving  past  dead 
bodies,  trying  to  make  it  to  the  missile  batteries. 
Suddenly,  the  door-mounted  machine  gun  began 
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to  smoke  and  hiss.  The  barrels  stopped  spinning. 

“Take  out  those  RPGs!  Take  out  those 
RPGs!”  Darryl  was  screaming. 

“Its  overheated!”  Mark  screamed  back.  “I 

can’t.” 

Mark  watched  in  horror  as  a  rocket  began 
its  slow  climb  up  towards  the  helicopter.  He  was 
screaming  for  Darryl  to  pull  up,  but  Darryl  already 
knew  what  to  do.  The  helicopter  ascended  sharply 
and  then  Darryl  banked  hard  to  the  right,  hoping  to 
dodge  the  missile.  Mark  watched  one  rocket  whizz 
past  the  helicopter,  disappearing  off  into  the  blue 
sky.  From  the  ground,  there  were  two  more  rockets 
slowly  climbing  to  meet  them.  A  warning  indicator 
went  off  suddenly,  screaming  with  wordless 
urgency.  Darryl  banked  the  chopper  again  and 
Mark  watched  as  the  rockets  adjusted  their  course 
to  fall  back  in  line  with  the  chopper.  Missile  lock. 

“Bail  out!”  Darryl  screamed.  “Bail  out!” 

Darryl  shoved  his  way  out  of  the  pilot  seat 
and  headed  back  towards  Mark.  Then,  the  two 
lurched  past  the  smoking  door  gun  and  threw 
themselves  from  the  chopper.  The  air  whipped  and 
lashed  at  them  as  they  plummeted  to  the  ground, 
the  details  of  the  landscape  becoming  more  and 
more  defined  with  every  second.  Somewhere  up 
and  away  from  them,  the  helicopter  exploded 
in  a  horrific  fireball.  The  rockets  had  found  their 
target.  Just  barely  out  of  view  of  the  village,  the  two 
pulled  their  chutes  and  landed  up  on  the  cliff-tops 
surrounding  the  village. 


*  *  * 

“Do  you  think  they  saw  our  chutes?”  Mark 

said. 

“I  think  we’d  know  if  they  did.” 

“Good.  Well,  we’ll  surprise  em  then,”  Mark 
said.  “How  do  you  wanna  do  it?” 

Darryl  paused  to  look  at  the  map  for  a 
moment  and  then  back  to  the  landscape  in  front  of 
them.  The  village  lay  some  two-hundred  yards  out. 
Down  below  them,  a  dirt  road  flanked  by  trees  and 
shrubs  led  all  the  way  to  the  rear  entrance  of  the 
village. 

“Well,  I  think  if  we  can  just  get  down  to  the 
road  beneath  us,  we  can  take  it  all  the  way  to  the 
back  of  the  village.  We  just  have  to  watch  the  guard 
tower  near  the  back.  Someone  could  see  us.  They 
probably  won’t  though.  And,  then,  we  can  surprise 
them.” 

“Sounds  good.” 

“Yeah,  it  does,”  Darryl  agreed.  “So,  don’t 
mess  it  up.” 

“I  won’t.” 

“What  you  have  with  you?”  Darryl  asked. 

“Uh,  a  UMP,  my  pistol  and  a  repair  kit,” 
Mark  said. 

Darryl  looked  to  the  smoldering  remains  of 
their  helicopter,  sizzling  off  in  the  distance.  “Lotta 
good  that  repair  kit  did.” 

“Shut  up,”  Mark  said,  “let’s  go.” 

They  made  their  way  down  the  cliffs  until 
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they  reached  the  dirt  road.  The  thick  bushes  and 
overgrowth  along  the  road  provided  the  two 
enough  cover  to  slowly  advance  towards  the  village. 
As  they  ventured  closer  to  the  compound,  they 
could  hear  the  indistinct  chatter  of  their  enemies. 
They  laughed  in  languages  neither  Darryl  nor  Mark 
understood.  They  were  probably  laughing  about 
the  American  helicopter. 

“I  can’t  believe  they  blew  up  our  chopper,” 
Mark  said,  stopping  along  the  side  of  the  road  to 
check  the  ammo  count  on  his  weapon.  “I  was  doing 
pretty  good  on  that  gun  too.” 

“Yeah?  Not  good  enough  to  keep  us  in  the 

•  » 
air. 

“Me?”  Mark  stood  up.  “It’s  not  my  job.  You 
were  flying  it.” 

“Yeah,  you’re  right.  I  was  flying  it.  Until  you 
got  us  shot  down.” 

“Hey,”  Mark  said  sharply,  “shut  up.” 

“It’s  not  my  fault  you  suck.” 

“No,  shut  up.  There’s  someone  in  that 
lookout  tower.” 

The  two  crouched  down,  suddenly  huddled 
against  each  other,  pressing  themselves  into  the 
foliage.  Darryl  peeked  up  over  the  brush  and  Mark 
was  right.  There  was  a  lone  guard  up  in  the  tower. 
For  the  moment,  he  had  his  back  to  them. 

“I’m  gonna  lob  a  grenade  up  there.” 

That  was  Mark’s  solution. 

“Are  you  serious?”  Darryl  said.  “Do  not  do 

that.” 


“Why  not?” 

Darryl  peeked  back  over  the  bush  and 
gasped  as  the  guard  turned  to  face  him.  He  tried  to 
duck  his  head  back  down,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
guard  was  calling  out  to  his  fellow  soldiers,  using 
loud  words  neither  American  soldier  understood. 

“I  think  I’m  gonna  throw  it  now,”  Mark  said, 
ripping  the  grenade  free  from  its  pin. 

He  hurled  it  up  and  over  the  brush,  the  fat 
fist  of  metal  flying  through  the  air. 

Inside  the  compound,  someone  screamed 
grenada!  and  there  was  a  loud  boom.  Darryl  looked 
up  in  time  to  see  the  guard  tower  crumbling,  rocked 
by  the  explosion.  The  guard  was  thrown  from 
the  tower  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  somersaulting 
through  the  air  until  he  met  the  earth.  Then,  like 
a  felled  tree,  the  tower  groaned  and  toppled  over, 
fortuitously  smashing  open  the  gate  as  it  collapsed 
in  a  burning  heap. 

“Nice!”  Mark  laughed. 

“Yeah,”  Darryl  agreed,  “now,  let’s  move.” 

The  two  pushed  through  the  brush  and 
charged  towards  the  destroyed  gate.  The  killers’ 
guns  barked  and  roared  as  they  cracked  off  shots 
at  enemies  trying  to  push  through  the  debris  at  the 
gate. 

“Got  one!”  Mark  yelled. 

“Got  two!”  Darryl  called  back  to  him. 
“Follow  me.” 

They  neared  the  burning  wreck  of  the  guard 
tower,  making  for  a  small  opening  in  the  debris. 
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Dozens  of  silhouettes  began  to  appear  through  the 
fire  and  smoke.  Gunfire  roared  like  a  twenty- one 
gun  salute  and  Mark  fell  face-down  in  the  dirt. 

“Oh,  shit!  Oh,  shit!”  Darryl  yelled.  But, 
then,  he  too  fell  to  the  ground  dead. 

Mark’s  mouth  was  open  slightly,  his  eyes 
wide,  staring  back  at  Darryl  in  disbelief.  But,  he 
wasn’t  dead  on  some  dirt  road  in  an  anonymous 
country.  He  was  sitting  in  the  bedroom  he  shared 
with  his  brother  (in-arms  and  blood),  Darryl. 

“I’m  telling  mom  you  said  that.” 

“Oh,  come  on!”  Darryl  said,  pointing  to 
the  score  on  the  TV  screen.  “We  made  it  so  far  that 
time!” 

“Yeah,”  Mark  nodded,  tossing  down  the 
video  game  controller.  “Well,  I  want  to  fly  the 
helicopter  next  time.” 

“Yeah,  right,”  Darryl  said,  “you’re  not  good 


enough.” 

“Then  I’m  telling  mom  you  said  S-H-I-T.” 

“Oh,  come  on,  Mark!”  Darryl  whined. 

“Boys?”  A  voice  called  from  downstairs. 
“Boys!  Time  for  dinner.” 

Darryl  tensed  and  Mark  cocked  his  head. 

“Well?” 

“Fine,”  Darryl  said.  “You  can  fly  next  time, 

brat.” 

A  smile  carved  itself  over  Mark’s  face  and  he 
began  to  jump  up  and  down.  After  the  excitement 
wore  off,  the  two  killers  made  sure  to  wash  up  in 
the  bathroom.  Their  commanding  officer  wouldn’t 
tolerate  dirty  hands  or  smudged  faces.  So,  with 
spotless  hands  and  faces,  the  killers  marched 
downstairs,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  smell  of 
meatloaf  and  mashed  potatoes.  § 
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Life’s  Precious  Gift 

Kristen  Keeker 


Sarah  came  up  the  steps  to  her  Apartment 
building.  The  mailman  was  placing  mail  in  the 
boxes. 

“Well  hello  there,  Mrs.  Watson.” 

“Hello  Henry.  How  are  you  today?  I  hope  you 
didn’t  bring  me  bills  today,”  said  Sarah. 

“No,  no  Mrs.  Watson,  but  I  do  have  something 
here  for  you  to  sign.” 

It  was  registered  mail.  He  handed  her  a  slip  of 
paper  and  a  pen. 

Sarah  was  a  small  woman.  She  had  bright 
green  eyes  and  blonde  shoulder  length  hair.  Her 
hips  were  very  small  because  she  had  never  had 
children.  When  she  and  Rusty  got  married  she 
was  diagnosed  with  cancer  and  had  to  have  a 
hysterectomy.  That  was  six  years  ago. 

“What  could  this  be?”  she  asked,  while 
taking  the  envelope  from  the  mailman.  “Well  thank 
you,  I  hope  you  have  a  nice  day.” 

“You  too,”  said  the  mailman. 

Sarah  walked  up  the  stairs  to  their 
apartment.  She  was  trying  to  make  out  what  the 
envelope  said  on  the  outside,  but  she  couldn’t  quite 
read  what  it  said.  Once  inside,  she  tossed  her  keys 


on  the  table  next  to  the  door  and  walked  towards 
the  kitchen.  Rusty  wasn’t  home  yet  from  work.  She 
sat  down  at  the  table  and  read  LAKE  COUNTY 
COURTS.  “What  the  hell  is  this?” 

She  opened  the  envelope.  It  was  addressed  to 
Rusty.  It  was  a  court  order  paternity  test. 

She  couldn’t  believe  it.  She  was  stunned.  She 
could  feel  her  blood  start  to  boil  and  her  heart 
began  to  race  with  anger.  She  thought  to  herself  this 
must  be  from  the  slut  he  had  his  affair  with  about  a 
year  ago.  She  was  still  trying  to  forgive  him  for  that 
and  now  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  fathered  the 
other  woman’s  child. 

Rusty  walked  in  the  door.  Sarah  shoved  the 
envelope  in  her  purse  and  took  it  to 

the  bedroom. 

“Hey  baby,”  he  said.  “How  was  work  today?” 

“Oh  it  was  okay,”  she  yelled  from  the  bedroom. 
She  was  trying  to  hide  the 

envelope  somewhere  until  she  could  figure 
out  how  to  share  this  with  him. 

“What’s  for  dinner  tonight?” 

“Urn,  I  am  not  sure.  I  haven’t  thought  about  it 
yet.”  Sarah  came  out  of  the 

bedroom  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 

Rusty  was  standing  at  the  table  sifting  through 
the  rest  of  the  mail.  “Thank  God  the 

mailman  didn’t  bring  us  more  bills  today,” 
Rusty  said  with  a  grin  on  his  face.  He  leaned  over 
and  kissed  Sarah  on  the  cheek. 

“Yeah,”  said  Sarah  as  she  pulled  some  frozen 
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chicken  breast  out  of  the  freezer. 

During  dinner  Sarah  was  very  quiet.  Her  brain 
weighed  heavy  with  thoughts  of  what  she 

was  going  to  do.  She  thought  to  herself  that 
she  was  able  to  forgive  Rusty  for  the  affair,  but  not 
this.  All  she  ever  wanted  was  to  have  a  child  of  her 
own,  to  carry  it  inside  of  her  body  and  have  that 
close  bond  a  mother  and  child  have,  but  cancer 
took  all  of  that  away  from  her.  She  struggled  for 
so  many  years  to  get  past  that.  There  is  no  way  she 
could  accept  this.  Then  Rusty 

interrupted  her  quiet  thoughts.  “Are  you  on  a 
new  diet  or  something?  You  haven’t  touched  your 
dinner.” 

“What?  No.  I  am  not  that  hungry.  I  had  a 
late  lunch  at  work.” 

Sarah  got  up  from  the  table,  scraped  her 
plate  into  the  trash  and  placed  her  dish  in  the  sink. 
“I  think  I  am  going  to  go  to  bed.  I  am  feeling  pretty 
tired.” 

“Okay.”  Rusty  gave  her  a  surprised  look.  “I 
will  be  to  bed  later,  goodnight.” 

Sarah  didn’t  respond  she  just  climbed  into 
bed  and  prayed  that  she  would  awake  and  all  of 
this  would  be  gone.  She  whispered  to  herself, 
“Tomorrow  I  will  be  fine.” 

Sleep  came  quickly  to  Sarah  that  night  and  the 
next  day  she  was  fine.  She  ignored  what  happened 
the  day  before  and  pushed  the  event  far  from  her 
mind,  but  that  technique  did  not  last  through  to  the 
night. 


The  street  light  from  the  alley  peeked  through 
the  blinds  into  their  bedroom.  It  cast  a  glowing 
beam  directly  on  Sarah’s  nude  body.  Rusty  lay 
opposite  of  her  in  their  full  size  bed.  He  quietly 
admired  the  goose  pimples  on  her  abdomen.  Sarah 
leaned  over  and  gave  him  a  kiss  goodnight,  then 
turned  away  with  her  back  to  him. 

“I  love  you,”  said  Rusty. 

Sarah  sighed,  “I  love  you  too.” 

Silence  fell  between  them  for  a  short  period. 
Then  Rusty  spoke  again. 

’’Are  you  okay?” 

“Yes.  I  am  fine.” 

“Are  you  sure?  You  are  acting  distant.” 

“I  am  fine.”  Sarah  pulled  the  sheet  up  over 
her  shoulder  with  her  back  still  to  Rusty. 

Rusty  turned  over  on  his  back  and  stared  at 
the  ceiling.  He  could  see  shadows  and  lights  passing 
from  the  cars  on  the  street  below  their  apartment. 

“Sarah.” 

“What?” 

“Are  you  upset  with  me?” 

“No.” 

“Then  why  do  I  feel  like  you  are?” 

Sarah  didn’t  respond  to  him.  She  just  starred 
at  the  window  across  the  side  of  their  bed.  Rusty  sat 
up  and  touched  her  shoulder.  “Can  you  even  look 
at  me?” 

Sarah  rolled  over.  She  faced  upward  toward  the 
ceiling.  “I  am  fine.  I  am  just  tired,”  she  said. 
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“I  don’t  believe  you.  You  can’t  even  look  at  me.” 
Rusty  looked  at  Sarah  with  wide  eyes. 

He  added,  “Are  you  not  past  this  yet?  It  has 
been  over  for  a  year.” 

“Yes  I  am  over  it.  I  told  you  that  I  was  fine.” 

“Well  you  surely  don’t  act  it.” 

Sarah  sat  up.  The  sheet  fell  from  her 
shoulders  exposing  her  white  skin.  She  grabbed  her 
robe  from  the  floor  and  put  it  on.  Rusty  stretched 
across  the  bed  toward  the  nightstand  and  turned  on 
the  light. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“I  am  getting  a  glass  of  water,”  replied  Sarah. 

Sarah  left  the  room.  Rusty  just  sat  there.  He 
then  got  up  and  followed  her  to  the  kitchen. 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“What  is  there  to  understand?  I  was  straight 
forward  and  told  you  I  am  fine.” 

“Okay  then.” 

Rusty  headed  back  to  the  bedroom.  Sarah 
drank  her  water.  She  sat  down  the  glass  on  the 
kitchen  counter.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
grabbed  the  bottle  of  scotch  off  the  top  of  the  fridge 
and  took  a  drink. 

“Tell  me  something,”  she  said  while  walking 
to  the  bedroom,  “Do  you  still  talk  to  her? 

“What?  What  are  you  talking  about?  No  I 
don’t  talk  to  her.  I  told  you  I  would  cut  off  contact 
and  I  did.” 

Sarah  stood  in  the  doorway.  She  stared 
directly  at  Rusty  as  he  got  back  into  bed. 


“Do  you  think  of  her?” 

“Sarah,  this  is  stupid.” 

“Do  you  think  of  her  while  making  love  to 
me?  Do  you  wish  it  was  her  that  you  were  touching?” 

“You  are  insane.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  that  I  am  insane.  I  have  every 
right  to  know.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  heard  me  when  I  said  I  no 
longer  talk  to  her.” 

“Yes  but  do  you  think  about  her?” 

“I  am  here  with  you.  I  could  be  anywhere 
else  and  I  am  here  with  you,  in  our  apartment,  in 
our  bed.  “ 

“Tell  me  the  truth,  Rusty,  do  you  think  of 
her  when  you  are  with  me?” 

“Baby,  please  come  to  bed.  This  is  ridiculous 
to  talk  about.” 

“No  not  until  you  tell  me.  Not  until  you  tell 
me  that  I  am  the  only  one,  that  forgiving  you  was 
worth  it  and  I  didn’t  make  a  mistake.” 

Rusty  got  out  of  bed  and  went  towards  her. 
With  his  strong  hands  he  caressed  the  sides  of  her 
crossed  arms.  “I  love  you.  I  made  a  mistake.  You 
are  the  only  woman  I  think  about.  You  are  the  only 
woman  I  desire.  I  am  sorry  for  the  things  I  have 
done,  and  if  I  could  I  would  take  back  everything.” 

Sarah  relaxed  her  arms  and  looked  up 
at  Rusty.  “I  know.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  just  having  a 
moment.” 

“Okay  then.  Get  back  in  bed.” 

Rusty  took  Sarah’s  robe  and  removed  it.  He 
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placed  it  on  the  chair  at  the  foot  of  their  bed.  He 
tucked  her  in  and  shut  off  the  light.  He  then  went 
to  his  side  of  the  bed  and  slid  in  next  to  her.  With 
his  hand  he  brushed  her  bangs  off  her  forehead  and 
kissed  her  just  above  her  eyes. 

“I  truly  love  only  you.” 

Sarah  smiled  in  the  darkness,  “I  love  you.” 
She  rolled  back  over  so  that  she  was  facing  the 
window  across  from  the  side  of  their  bed. 

“And  you  are  okay  now?” 

“Yes.  I  will  be  fine.”  She  took  a  deep  breath 
then  closed  her  eyes. 

The  next  morning  Sarah  paced  around  the 
kitchen  and  waited  for  Rusty  to  get  out  of  bed.  She 
questioned  herself.  She  had  no  idea  how  she  was 
going  to  present  this  letter  from  the  courts  to  him. 
“What  am  I  going  to  do?” 

“Do  what,”  asked  Rusty.  He  was  standing  in 
the  door  way  of  the  kitchen  and  heard  Sarah  talking 
to  herself.  “What  is  that?”  He  pointed  to  the  letter 
in  Sarahs  hand. 

“It’s  for  you.  It’s  from  the  courts.”  Sarah 
handed  the  envelope  to  Rusty. 

Rusty  gave  her  a  look  of  disappointment  as  he 
reached  in  the  already  opened  envelope. 

His  face  transformed  into  a  look  of  horror  as 
he  read  the  news.  “Fuck.” 

“No,  that  is  what  got  you  in  this  position  to 
begin  with,”  said  Sarah. 

Sarah  walked  passed  Rusty  and  grabbed  her 
car  keys  off  the  table  by  the  door. 


“Where  are  you  going?” 

“  Away  for  awhile,”  replied  Sarah.  Then  she 
slammed  the  door  behind  her. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  when 
she  returned.  Rusty  sat  at  the  kitchen  table.  He  was 
still  holding  the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  looked  like 
he  never  made  it  into  the  shower.  His  hair  was  still 
a  mess  and  he  was  still  in  his  pajamas.  “When  were 
you  going  to  tell  me  about  this?  When  did  you  get 
this  letter?” 

“  Two  days  ago.  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  a 
way  to  present  it  to  you  and  have  a  plan  on  what  I 
was  going  to  do  when  I  did.” 

“So  what  are  you  thinking,”  asked  Rusty 
with  a  timid  voice. 

Sarah  crossed  through  the  kitchen  and  turned 
on  the  over  head  light.  “Well  I  guess  I  am  wondering 
what  I  did  wrong  in  my  life  that  this  would  happen 
to  me.”  She  leaned  against  the  counter  and  looked 
directly  into  Rusty’s  eyes.  “  I  must  have  moron 
written  across  my  face.” 

Rusty  put  his  head  on  the  table  and  began 

to  cry. 

“Do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  me  to  continue 
this  relationship?  Do  you  really  think  that  I  should 
have  to  stay  here  while  this  child  becomes  a  part  of 
our  lives  and  a  constant  reminder  of  your  ruthless 
behavior?” 

Rusty  did  not  move.  Under  a  muffled  voice  he 
replied.  ’’Are  you  leaving  me?” 

Sarah  sighed.  She  didn’t  cry.  She  had  cried  so 
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much  already  she  couldn’t  cry.  She  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

Rusty  lifted  his  head  and  wiped  the  snot 
and  tears  from  his  face.  “Sarah,”  Rusty  walked  down 
the  hall  to  the  bedroom  and  saw  Sarah  packing  a 
suitcase.  “What  are  you  doing?” 

“I  am  packing  your  things.”  Sarah  placed  a 
pair  of  socks  on  the  top  and  zipped  up  the  suitcase. 

“Where  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  go,” 
asked  Rusty 

“That  should  be  the  least  of  your  worries.” 

Rusty  sat  on  the  floor.  His  body  was  hunched 
over  as  if  he  was  praying.  “Please  don’t  do  this, 
Sarah.  I  love  you.  You  said  you  had  forgiven  me  for 
the  affair.” 

“I  thought  I  could.  I  thought  that  I  would 
eventually  get  past  this,  but  the  truth  is  with  a  child 
involved  I  can’t.  It’s  done.  Now  get  up  off  the  floor 
and  pull  it  together.  You  have  a  child  to  take  care  of 
now.  That  is  unless  you  decide  to  be  a  coward  and 
not  take  responsibility  for  what  you  have  done.” 
Sarah  pulled  the  suitcase  off  the  bed  and  set  it  on 
the  floor  next  to  Rusty.  Rusty  got  up  off  the  floor. 


He  grabbed  the  suitcase  and  his  shoes.  He  walked 
towards  the  door.  He  turned  around  one  last  time 
before  leaving  to  see  if  Sarah  was  following  behind 
him.  She  wasn’t. 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  with  her  back  to  the 
doorway.  She  had  begun  to  wash  the  dishes  that 
were  left  in  the  sink. 

Rusty  blinked  his  eyes  to  get  the  tears  out 
and  opened  the  door.  “I  am  sorry,”  he  said. 

Then  he  was  gone. 

Sarah  finished  the  dishes  and  dried  them.  She 
turned  off  the  light  in  the  kitchen.  She  went  to  the 
bedroom  and  sat  on  the  bed.  She  held  a  wedding 
photo.  She  was  very  calm.  Her  hands  were  not 
shaking.  She  was  not  crying.  She  set  the  photo 
down  on  Rusty’s  side  of  the  bed.  She  reached  into 
the  draw  in  the  nightstand  and  pulled  a  bottle  of 
Xanax.  She  stared  at  the  label.  She  took  a  deep 
breath  and  opened  the  bottle.  She  poured  all  twenty 
eight  pills  into  her  mouth  and  washed  it  down  with 
the  rest  of  the  scotch  that  she  had  from  the  other 
night.  Afterwards  she  lay  down  on  the  bed  and 
smiled.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes.  § 
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Mama 

Brandi  Leer 


The  walls  looked  so  sterile,  and  I  felt  dirty 
in  comparison.  As  a  guard  led  me  down  the  long 
hallway,  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  notice  how  white 
those  walls  really  were.  They  were  an  unnatural, 
striking  white.  They  matched  the  ceiling.  Florescent 
lights  flickering,  reflecting  off  those  white  walls 
reminded  me  of  the  hospital  hall  I  walked  so  many 
times  to  visit  her.  I  was  visiting  her  again,  but  now 
in  a  much  different  place.  In  some  ways  this  place 
was  better  and  less  frightening.  In  other  ways  it  was 
the  opposite.  Either  scenario  offered  nothing  to 
ease  my  anxiety,  and  I  still  felt  dirty. 

Once  we  reached  the  end  of  the  hall  the  guard, 
a  young  man  named  Leroy  with  age  around  his  eyes 
and  in  his  voice,  told  me  to  have  a  seat.  He  pointed 
to  a  beige,  plastic  chair  that  looked  incredibly  out 
of  place  against  the  white  tiles.  I  took  a  deep  breath, 
smoothed  my  skirt,  and  pulled  out  the  chair  to  sit. 
It  made  a  sickening  groan  as  the  metal  legs  ground 
against  the  floor.  I  sat. 

Looking  back  I  found  that  Leroy  was  leaning 
against  the  wall  behind  me  with  his  arms  folded 
casually.  He  was  supposed  to  be  watching  me  but 
his  eyes  were  on  the  tiles.  I  looked  forward  again 


and  stared  through  a  pane  of  thick  glass  where  my 
eyes  settled  on  another  beige  chair  on  the  other 
side.  I  focused  on  the  chair,  trying  not  to  think 
too  hard,  when  a  pair  of  orange  jumpsuit-clad  legs 
walked  into  my  peripheral  vision.  I  could  no  longer 
ignore  them  as  they  sat  down  directly  in  front  of 
me.  Keeping  my  eyes  forward  I  reached  to  my  left, 
grabbing  a  cold,  black  phone  and  held  it  to  my  ear, 
never  quite  letting  it  touch  my  skin. 

“Hi  Mama.” 

“Hey  baby,”  the  other  voice  said.  When  I  heard 
her  voice  I  had  to  look  up.  It  didn’t  seem  right, 
hearing  her  voice  without  seeing  her  face.  But  as 
soon  as  I  looked  into  her  sunken  blue  eyes  I  knew  I 
had  made  a  mistake.  Her  lips  were  pale  and  chapped. 
I  rubbed  my  own  together,  guiltily.  I  had  layered 
them  with  banana  chap  stick  in  the  car  without  a 
thought.  She  looked  thinner,  too.  She  looks  thinner 
every  time  and  I  know  I  should  expect  it  by  now, 
but  it’s  always  a  shock.  She  smiled  at  me,  and  it  took 
me  a  moment  to  keep  from  crying. 

“How  you  been?”  she  asked,  tilting  her  head, 
her  thin,  light  brown  ponytail  gracefully  falling  to 
one  side.  The  twang  in  her  voice  made  me  think  of 
Tennessee  summers. 

“Oh,  same  old.  You  know.”  My  voice  cracked 
a  little,  but  she  didn’t  seem  to  notice.  Mama  leaned 
closer  to  the  glass  and  brought  up  one  of  her  hands 
to  rest  her  head  on.  I  used  to  admire  her  long  fingers 
and  thin  wrists.  They  were  the  most  beautiful  hands 
in  the  world.  Now  they  just  looked  frail. 
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“You  look  well.  Hows  John?  And  Benjamin, 
hows  my  grandbaby?” 

“They’re  fine.  They’re  both  fine.  John  got 
promoted  at  work,  not  too  long  ago.  And  I  brought 
a  picture  of  Ben.” 

I  took  the  picture  out  of  my  purse,  trying  to 
keep  my  hands  from  shaking.  I  pressed  the  picture 
up  against  the  glass  and  Mama  studied  it  intensely. 
I  could  see  the  reflection  of  Ben’s  bright  red  sweater 
in  her  glassy  eyes  as  they  darted  back  and  forth. 
Covering  her  mouth  with  her  hand  I  heard  her 
gasp.  She  closed  her  watering  eyes  and  swallowed 
hard  before  lifting  the  phone  again. 

“He’s  so  big!”  She  breathed  with  a  sniffle.  There 
was  a  long  silence  as  she  stared  at  the  picture,  as  if 
she  was  trying  to  pull  Ben  out  of  it. 

“You’re  tellin  him  every  day  how  much  his 
grandmama  loves  him,  ain’tchya?” 

“Of  course  I  am.” 

It  was  a  lie.  Her  eyes  were  so  full  of  hope.  I 
couldn’t  tell  her  that  Ben  didn’t  even  know  he  had 
a  grandmother.  It’s  not  like  she  would  ever  know. 
Her  smile  faded  when  I  put  the  picture  back  into 
my  purse. 

“And?”  She  asked  with  a  coy  smile,  as  if  I 
should  know  exactly  what  information  she  wanted, 
and  I  did.  It’s  the  second  question  she  asks  every 
time,  after  asking  about  Ben.  It’s  the  second  time  I 
lie  to  her  before  our  conversation  moves  on. 

“How’s  the  pregnancy  going?” 

There  it  was.  She  seemed  so  interested,  wanting 


to  know  every  detail,  every  morning  sickness,  every 
mood  swing,  every  swollen  ankle.  Her  eyes  were 
wide  and  eager.  I  was  about  to  tell  her  that  it  was 
fine,  that  I’m  four  months  along  and  just  barely 
beginning  to  show.  I  was  about  to  tell  her  that  I  sent 
John  to  the  store  last  night  to  get  me  Pringles  and 
Jell-O.  I  was  about  to  tell  her  that  we  decided  on  the 
name  Mackenzie,  but  for  some  reason  that  I  will 
never  forgive  myself  for,  this  time  was  different. 

I  don’t  know  why,  but  something  inside  me 
snapped.  Maybe  it  was  the  way  she  stared  at  me, 
as  if  I  was  twelve  years  old  again  and  nothing  had 
changed,  as  if  she  wasn’t  sick  and  had  never  done 
anything  wrong.  Maybe  it  was  because,  sitting  there 
behind  the  glass,  clutching  the  phone  with  her  frail 
fingers,  she  didn’t  look  like  a  cold  blooded  killer. 
She  looked  like  my  Mama  who  would  understand, 
make  me  feel  better,  and  love  me  no  matter  what.  I 
took  a  deep  breath. 

“The  baby’s  gone,  Mama.  I... We  had  an 
abortion.” 

She  dropped  the  phone  and  froze.  Her  eyes 
went  wide  as  she  stared  at  me,  unmoving  and  open 
mouthed.  I  immediately  regretted  what  I  said,  but 
it  was  too  late. 

Her  bottom  lip  started  to  quiver  as  she  picked 
up  the  phone  with  a  shaky  hand,  her  eyes  still  fixed 
on  mine,  now  filling  with  tears  and  darting  wildly. 
I  was  horrified  at  myself  for  telling  her  and  as  I 
looked  at  my  mother  I  became  frightened  for  the 
first  time  in  a  very  long  time. 
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“You-“  she  started.  “You-  you-  you!” 

Her  voice  became  louder  and  her  expression 
transformed  almost  instantly  from  shock  to  pure 
rage.  Looking  over  my  shoulder  I  saw  Leroy  tense 
up. 

“You  murdered  my  grandbaby!”  she  screamed 
into  the  phone,  her  eyes  wide.  She  stood  up, 
smacking  her  hand  against  the  glass,  the  veins  in 
her  neck  stuck  out  like  streaks  of  rain  on  a  window. 
I  fought  back  tears  as  I  staggered  backwards  out 
of  the  chair,  my  hand  grasped  over  my  mouth. 
She  dropped  the  phone  and  now  had  both  hands 
smacking  the  glass  over  and  over  again,  her  breath 
fogging  it  up  as  she  screamed. 

“You!  You  are  a  killer!  You  murdered  my 
grandbaby!  You’re  a  murderer,  just  like  me!  Just  like 
me!  Just  like  your  Mama!  You’re  a  monster!” 

I  watched  through  tear- soaked  eyes  as  two 
guards  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass  restrained  her. 
One  grabbed  her  around  the  waist  and  another 
held  her  wrists.  I  could  no  longer  hear  her  but  she 
was  still  screaming  at  me.  She  kicked  at  the  guards, 
struggling  to  free  herself,  her  eyes  never  leaving 
me,  with  the  expression  of  pure  rage  never  leaving 
her  thin,  lined  face.  I  faintly  heard  one  last  pained 
shriek  as  the  guards  led  her  away. 

Closing  my  eyes,  I  let  the  tears  flow.  Leroy 
had  his  arms  around  my  shoulders,  trying  to  hold 
me  up  but  I  let  myself  sink  to  the  floor.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  cry,  out  of  fear,  aggravation,  self- 
loathing,  and  sadness.  Incredible  sadness  for  my 


Mama,  for  my  baby,  and  for  myself.  I  let  my  mind 
drift  to  Tennessee,  where  it  was  warm,  and  I  was  no 
taller  than  the  prairie  grass  in  our  backyard. 

I  could  feel  the  sun  on  my  face  and  the  breeze 
carried  smells  of  home  through  the  air  as  I  walked 
along  the  brook,  looking  for  pebbles,  wildflowers, 
or  any  other  pretty  items  I  could  bring  back  to  show 
her.  I  heard  my  name  being  called  and  looking  back 
toward  the  house  I  could  see  her.  Mama  stood  on 
the  porch  wearing  her  bright  blue  sundress  and  a 
smile  that  shone  across  three  acres.  Her  face  was 
round  and  beaming  as  she  threw  a  hand  in  the  air, 
beckoning  me  to  come  inside  for  supper. 

In  her  other  arm  was  Meredith,  smiling  a 
toothless,  chubby  smile.  Her  tiny  wisps  of  hair 
blended  with  Mama’s  long,  glowing  locks.  She 
couldn’t  talk  yet,  but  she  reached  a  pudgy  arm  in  my 
direction.  My  tummy  rumbled.  Happily  I  dropped 
my  shiny  stones  and  dandelions  onto  the  edge  of 
the  brook  and  ran  into  the  house,  not  turning  back 
to  see  them  drift  away. 

During  the  long  drive  home,  I  told  John  about 
my  mother’s  fit. 

“Don’t  worry  about  it,”  he  said.  “She  won’t 
remember  it  next  time.  It’ll  be  like  you  never  told 
her.” 

He  was  right,  but  I  couldn’t  stop  my  mind 
from  wandering.  She  was  supposed  to  love  me. 
She  was  supposed  to  listen  to  why  I  did  what  I  did 
and  understand.  She  was  supposed  to  hug  me  and 
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tell  me  everything  would  be  alright.  She  wasn’t 
supposed  to  call  me  a  murderer. 

“A  murderer?”  I  wondered  out  loud.  “Am  I? 
Am  I  really  just  like  her?  Am  I  a  monster?” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  John,  with  his  caring, 
calm  tone.  “What  you  did  and  what  she  did  are  two 
completely  different  things.” 

“Are  they,  though?”  I  asked. 

“Yes.”  He  said,  with  more  conviction  this  time. 
Taking  one  hand  off  the  steering  wheel  and  placing 
it  on  mine,  he  sighed.  “That  woman  has  an  illness. 
She’s  sick.” 

I  could  tell  he  thought  I  was  being  ridiculous. 

“I  don’t  want  to  hear  you  call  yourself  a 
murderer  ever  again.” 

He  paused,  staring  at  the  road.  It  had  started  to 
drizzle,  and  small  clear  spots  had  begun  to  scatter 
themselves  across  the  windshield. 


We  had  our  reasons  for  doing  what  we  did, 
John  and  I.  However,  I  couldn’t  keep  my  frazzled 
mind  from  wandering.  I  thought  back  to  the  day 
I  went  to  the  clinic.  There  was  a  sign,  held  by  a 
protester  outside  the  building  that  read,  “Killing  is 
killing,  no  matter  what.”  I  never  really  understood 
it  until  today. 

I  have  my  mother’s  eyes.  I  have  her  smile,  and 
the  way  she  twirls  her  hair.  We  have  the  same  laugh 
and  the  same  shoe  size.  She  passed  her  lactose 
intolerance  on  to  me.  Maybe  she  passed  killing  to 
me  as  well. 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  keep  goin  back  there 
anyhow,”  mused  John,  squeezing  my  hand. 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment.  I  knew  he  wouldn’t 
understand  it,  but  I  had  no  other  explanation  to 
give. 

“Because  she’s  my  Mama.”  § 
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Men’s  Night  Out 

Lloyd  Cowart 


He’s  going  out  tonight  with  his  uncle  and  his 
granddaddy.  He’s  not  nervous,  he’s  excited.  There 
they  are  now  in  his  uncles  4x4  pick-up  with  four 
dog  crates  in  the  bed.  They’re  full  of  his  uncle’s 
coon  dogs.  He’s  only  twelve  and  this  is  the  first  time 
he’s  ever  been  invited  to  tag  along.  His  uncle  coon 
hunted  all  the  time,  and  saved  all  the  skins  to  sell 
them  to  a  buyer  in  Charleston  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

They  were  both  smiling  as  they  got  out  of  the 
truck. 

“You  ready  for  this  son?”  his  uncle  asked. 

“Yes  sir,”  he  answered 

“You  know  son,  if  you’re  planning  on  shooting 
a  coon  tonight  you’re  gonna  have  to  come  into 
those  woods  with  me,  right?” 

“I’m  not  afraid,”  he  said  to  him. 

“Atta  boy,  let’s  go  son.” 

He  loved  these  men  and  the  prospect  of 
actually  shooting  a  coon  out  of  a  tree  with  both  of 
them  there  made  him  almost  giddy.  Almost!  Sissies 
get  giddy.  And  he  was  no  sissy. 


2. 

They  drove  for  twenty  minutes  while  his 
Granddaddy  passed  the  time  by  pickin’  at  him.  He 
asked  him  “Gettin’  any  nookie  yet  son?”And,  “Did 
you  get  willie  wet  yet?” 

The  boy  just  smiled  and  told  him  he  was  gettin’ 
more  than  he  was.  They  both  laughed  and  his  uncle 
pulled  into  a  gas  station  with  a  picture  of  a  dinosaur 
out  front.  He  didn’t  get  any  gas,  but  he  came  back 
with  a  pouch  of  Redman  chewing  tobacco  and  a 
pint  of  Evan  William’s  sippin’  whiskey. 

They  left  the  gas  station  and  drove  for  another 
ten  minutes  when  his  uncle  turned  down  a  dirt  road. 
When  it  dead  ended  they  get  out  of  the  truck  and 
got  the  dogs  down  from  the  bed.  His  granddaddy 
had  all  four  on  leashes  as  he  lead  them  toward  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  He  released  them  one  at  a  time, 
a  minute  apart.  Then  he  came  back  and  joined  him 
and  his  uncle  on  the  tailgate.  “Now  what?”  The  boy 
asked. 

“We  wait  and  listen,”  his  granddaddy  said. 
“There  they  go  now.  Listen.  They’re  onto  one.  It 

won’t  take’em  more  than  ten,  twenty  minutes  to  tree 

>  » 

em. 

He  could  hear  them  in  the  distance  barking 
and  yelping. 

His  uncle  reached  into  his  back  pocket  and 
pulled  out  the  pouch  of  Redman  and  took  a  big  dip 
out  of  it  and  offered  it  to  his  daddy.  His  granddaddy 
took  some  and  passed  it  to  the  boy. 

“Go  on  son.  If  you’re  big  enough  to  go  coon 
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hunting  then  you’re  big  enough  to  chew  tobacco,” 
his  uncle  said.  “Just  don’t  swallow  it.” 

He  did  what  he  was  told.  He  always  listened  to 
his  uncle  and  his  granddaddy.  They  were  real  men 
and  he  wanted  to  grow  up  just  like  them.  He  didn’t 
dare  show  any  apprehension.  He  was  no  sissy. 

3. 

“They  got  one  treed  now  son,”  his  granddaddy 

said. 

“How  can  you  tell? ’’The  boy  asked. 

His  uncle  answered  him,  “Easy.  They  haven’t 
moved  in  five  minutes.  They’re  in  the  same  spot  and 
their  bark  is  with  every  breath.”  Then  he  reached 
into  the  cab  and  pulled  out  two  lantern  helmets. 
“Dammit  daddy,  I  told  you  to  bring  the  extra  one.” 

His  granddaddy  answered  his  uncle,  “The 
bulb  was  burned  out.  You  take  the  boy  in  and  I’ll 
wait  here  for  you  in  case  you  get  turned  around  in 
there  and  need  hollering  out.” 

“Alright.  But  don’t  go  to  sleep!  Pass  me  that 
bottle,”  his  uncle  said.  He  took  a  long  drink  and 
passed  it  back  to  the  boy’s  granddaddy,  and  he  took 
a  long  drink.  Then  they  both  looked  at  the  boy,  and 
then  back  at  each  other.  His  granddaddy  passed 
it  to  him  and  he  took  a  tiny  sip.  Almost  in  unison 
they  said  “Be  a  man  son.”  He  took  a  long  slow  gulp 
and  passed  it  back.  They  both  laughed.  That  stuff 
set  him  on  fire  and  made  his  eyes  water.  He  didn’t 
know  how  he  controlled  his  gag  reflex,  but  he  did. 

Oh,  if  only  his  mother  knew  what  he  had  been 


up  to.  She  would  have  a  stroke.  But  he  would  never 
tell.  This  was  manly  man  type  stuff  and  he  loved 
every  throat  burning,  eye  watering  second  of  it.  He 
was  no  sissy. 

4. 

They  headed  into  the  woods  where  the  dogs 
went  in.  His  uncle  was  carrying  a  machete  and  he 
was  carrying  a  .22  rifle.  The  first  quarter  mile  wasn’t 
that  bad.  But  then  they  hit  the  brambles.  And  the 
briars.  And  the  thorn  bushes.  And  the  fallen  trees. 
And  the  swamp  water.  He  kept  up  with  his  uncle 
through  all  of  it,  all  the  while  getting  closer  to  the 
hounds  baying. 

When  they  finally  reached  them  (it  was 
probably  a  good  mile),  his  uncle  shined  his  light  up 
an  old  cypress  tree  until  he  spotted  the  unmistakable 
pair  of  green  eyes  shining  back  at  him  from  the  top 
branches. 

“You  see’em  son?”  his  uncle  called. 

“I  got  him,”  he  yelled. 

“Don’t  shoot  yet.  Let  me  tie  my  hounds  up. 
If  that  coon  hits  the  ground  alive  I  don’t  want  him 
rippin’  my  hounds  apart.” 

He  tied  them  all  to  a  stump,  shined  his  light 
back  up  the  tree,  and  told  the  boy  to  go  for  the  head 
shot.  The  shot  rang  out  and  you  could  hear  the  coon 
hiss  as  he  started  to  plummet  through  the  branches 
until  he  hit  the  ground  with  a  thud.  The  dogs  were 
going  crazy  now,  barking,  howling,  and  jumping. 

The  coon  just  lay  there,  and  his  uncle  told 
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him  to  check  and  see  if  it  was  dead.  He  crept  up  to 
it  slowly  and  poked  it  with  the  rifle.  It  hissed  and 
rolled  over. 

He  asked  his  uncle  if  he  should  shoot  it  again 
and  he  said,  “Hell  no.  Too  many  bullet  holes  ruin 
the  skin.”  Then  he  walked  over  to  the  coon  and 
stomped  on  its  head  with  his  hunting  boot.  He 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  game  pouch  on  the 
back  of  his  hunting  vest,  gathered  up  the  dogs, 
looked  at  the  boy,  and  winking  said,  “Damn  fine 
shot  son.  If  you  shoot  like  that  all  the  time  you  can 
hunt  with  me  anytime.”  Then  they  headed  out. 

He  was  proud  of  himself.  He  had  kept  up 
through  the  woods  without  complaining,  and 
knocked  that  coon  right  out  of  that  tree  with  one 
shot.  He  could  tell  his  uncle  was  impressed.  He  was 
no  sissy. 

5. 

The  trip  out  of  the  woods  was  harder  than 
the  one  going  in.  The  hounds  were  pulling  his 
uncle  in  every  direction  and  they  had  no  sense  of 
where  they  were  heading  until  his  granddaddy  and 
uncle  started  to  hear  each  other  hollering.  When 
they  made  it  back  to  the  truck  his  uncle  told  his 
granddaddy  how  it  went  and  his  granddaddy  just 
smiled  at  him  and  said  “Atta  boy.” 

They  loaded  the  dogs  up  and  headed  to  the 
next  spot  where  things  played  out  just  like  before, 
except  his  granddaddy  took  him  into  the  woods 
while  his  uncle  waited  in  the  truck.  By  three  o’clock 


in  the  morning  they  had  four  coons  and  his  uncle 
said  it  was  time  to  head  home.  But  first  they  had 
to  skin  the  coons.  He  laid  all  four  of  them  on  the 
tailgate,  and  said  he  would  show  the  boy  how  to  do 
the  first  one,  but  the  boy  was  doing  the  other  three. 

His  uncle  started  right  under  the  chin  and  cut 
all  the  way  down  the  length  of  its  body  and  a  couple 
of  inches  into  its  tail.  “Don’t  go  too  deep  now,”  he 
said.  “We’re  not  guttin’em  to  eat  now;  we  just  want 
the  skin,  so  just  go  deep  enough  to  cut  through  it.” 
Then  he  cut  around  the  paws  and  down  the  inside 
of  its  legs  all  the  way  to  the  split  down  the  middle. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “use  one  hand  to  separate  the 
skin  from  the  carcass  and  the  knife  in  the  other 
hand  to  cut  the  skin  loose.  Then  peel  it  away  from 
the  fat.” 

He  did  as  he  was  told,  and  made  himself  work 
through  the  blood  like  it  didn’t  bother  him.  He 
was  sure  glad  he  didn’t  have  to  gut  them  because 
it  already  smelled  like  a  dead  polecat  and  the 
intestines  would  have  just  made  it  worse. 

He  skinned  the  next  three  just  like  his  uncle 
showed  him.  When  he  finished  the  two  of  them 
just  smiled  at  him.  His  granddaddy  said  “Good  job 
son.”And  his  uncle  said  “I  knew  you  could  do  it.”  He 
was  no  sissy. 

6. 

His  twelve  year  old  self  never  felt  prouder  than 
at  that  moment.  It’s  one  of  his  favorite  childhood 
memories.  There  were  plenty  of  other  hunting 
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trips,  but  that  first  one  will  always  be  with  him.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  went  coon  hunting,  it  was  the 
first  time  he  chewed  tobacco,  it  was  the  first  time  he 
sipped  whiskey,  and  it  was  the  first  time  he  shot  and 
skinned  a  coon.  He  was  no  sissy. 

7. 

They  had  to  wake  him  when  they  got  home; 
he  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  truck.  His  mother  was 
waiting  on  the  front  porch.  “What  in  the  hell  is 
wrong  with  you  two?  Why  would  you  keep  him  out 
so  late?” 

“Relax  Nancy,”  his  granddaddy  told  her.  “The 
boy  had  a  good  time.  He  shot  out  every  coon,  and 
learned  how  to  skinem  too.” 

“Daddy,  you  made  my  son  skin  a  coon?”  his 
mother  asked. 

“I  didn’t  make  him  do  anything,”  his 
granddaddy  answered  her,  “but  he  did  a  good  job. 
He  can  come  coon  hunting  with  us  anytime  he 
wants.  He  was  no  sissy.”  § 
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PELLE  &  THE  MANBEAST 

Vincent  Lopez 


Succumbing  to  the  extreme  heat,  the  watering 
hole  had  almost  dwindled  away  completely.  Still, 
Pelle’s  reflection  in  the  muddy  puddle  was  so 
clear  today.  Is  that  what  she  looked  like?  She  was 
mesmerized,  taken  over  by  an  unfamiliar  vanity. 
She  looked  much  older  than  she  thought  a  girl 
of  twelve  should  look  like.  Gaunt  and  lanky,  her 
average  frame  stood  in  direct  opposition  of  the 
sky’s  mirror  image.  For  there  she  stood  as  well:  her 
skin  blackened  by  the  sun,  her  hair  molded  into 
thick  braids  with  the  rich  red  clays  of  the  earth,  and 
her  worn  face  carrying  the  sorrows  of  her  people. 
“Pelle!”  No  response.  “Pelle!”  Snapping  out  of  her 
trance,  she  looked  to  her  right  and  met  eyes  with 
her  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  women  who  were 
at  the  watering  hole.  They  stared  at  Pelle,  almost 
annoyed.  Mother  spoke  up.  “Get  back  ta  work 
now  girl!  Stop  standin  around!” 

Pelle  noticed  the  brown,  hand-crafted  bucket 
in  her  hand,  dry  and  unused.  Embarrassed.  “Sorry 
ma,  I  was  just  thinkin’’’ 

At  first,  mother  smirked  to  the  group  of 
women.  “Well  you  need  to  stop  thinkin  and  start 
doin’!  Pelle!  Sometimes  I  wonder  about  you  girl.” 


Turning  back  to  Pelle,  both  her  voice  and  face 
showed  signs  of  concern.  Pelle  nodded  as  she  and 
the  women  completed  their  tasks:  washing  clothing 
and  gathering  what  little  water  was  left  to  cook. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  village,  Pelle  tried 
to  keep  her  mind  from  wandering.  Instead,  she 
wanted  to  concentrate  on  this  intense  heat.  At 
high  noon,  the  sun  doesn’t  offer  mercy  to  anyone. 
Pelle  thought  to  herself.  So  many  people  have  died 
this  past  year.  When  will  it  stop?  Sometimes  she 
finds  it  hard  to  sleep  on  the  nights  when  the  tribe 
leaders  hold  their  meetings.  They  argue  long  into 
the  night.  Always  speaking  of  drought  and  famine. 
Negativity.  Then,  the  medicine  man  will  intervene 
and  foretell  of  a  day  that  the  rains  will  come  again. 
The  oldest  in  the  village,  he  provides  spirits  and 
concoctions  to  the  people  who  need  any  help  they 
can  get.  On  occasion  he  can  be  seen  speaking  to 
himself  as  he  stumbles  around  the  village,  waving 
his  ornate  staff  of  thistle  and  bone  as  he  liberally 
spreads  his  powders  and  manifestos.  Only  recently 
have  the  leaders  dismissed  him  politely,  the  light  of 
hope  growing  dim  in  their  hearts. 

“Keep  up  Pelle!” 

“Oh!”  Stopping  in  her  tracks  she  began  to 
notice  the  world  around  her  once  more.  She  had 
fallen  behind.  Fed  up.  Why  has  she  been  chosen  to 
live  in  this  wasteland  called  Somalia?  That’s  what 
the  visitors  call  it.  Sometimes,  Pelle  will  hear  the 
word  and  she  will  try  to  speak  it  as  they  do.  “Sow- 
mah-lee-ah.”  All  the  more  evidence  that  there  was 
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another  world  out  there.  After  all,  she’s  seen  it.  The 
big  city.  It  was  a  few  months  ago  when  the  white 
men  came  to  teach  her  people.  They  stayed  until 
their  rations  depleted.  God  this  and  Jesus  that.  The 
saints  and  Mary  and  who  now?  All  capital  letters. 
All  important.  All  nonsense.  With  a  chance  she 
might  succumb  to  the  hunger,  Pelle  and  her  mother 
were  taken  by  motorcar  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
Pelle  was  in  a  feverish  haze  and  only  saw  what  was 
outside  the  windows  as  a  dream.  The  best  dream 
she  ever  dreamt.  She  let  out  a  sigh  and  ran  ahead  to 
the  others,  careful  not  to  spill  the  leaking  bucket  of 
water  she  remembered  she  possessed.  Careful  not 
to  let  the  others  know  what  was  on  her  mind. 

Thick  and  dry,  the  thistle  and  thorn  wall  of  the 
village  provided  enough  protection  for  most.  The 
guard  men  would  take  shifts  otherwise.  Checking 
them  in,  he  stared  them  down  as  they  entered  the 
village  from  their  afternoon  excursion.  His  eyes: 
dark  and  animalistic.  “That  el’  be  enough  Bazzo!”  Ma 
shouted  as  the  watchman,  saying  nothing,  receded 
into  an  almost  cat-like  snarl.  Strange.  Mother  tells 
tales  of  Bazzo  in  his  youth,  looking  after  Pelle  when 
she  had  Dengue  fever  and  comforting  Ma  after  the 
death  of  her  last  born.  The  funny  thing  is  that  Pelle 
has  never  felt  like  she  was  in  danger  around  him. 
Strange  indeed.  Looking  back,  Pelle  had  discovered 
Bazzo  had  gone,  seemingly  into  thin  air. 

After  chores  had  been  completed,  Pelle  peeked 
out  of  the  entrance  of  her  hut.  It  was  sundown, 
which  meant  it  was  time  for  bed.  Resting  her  head 


against  the  sturdy  frame  of  vines  and  hardened  clay, 
she  sighed.  Unbeknownst  to  Mother,  Pelle  had  not 
slept  in  two  days. 

“Whas  da  matter  wit’  ya  now  girl?”  Mas  voice 
boomed  like  a  lightning  storm  on  the  plains.  Pelle 
turned,  startled,  and  shook  her  head.  A  simple 
and  meek  no.  “Well,  if  ya  can’t  sleep,  go  see  da’ 
medicine  man!  And  hurry  before  da  sun  sets!”  Ma 
leapt  out  of  bed  and  escorted  Pelle  out  the  door, 
slowly  shaking  her  head. 

Pelle  was  greeted  by  the  roaring  fire  of  the 
village.  Lit  nightly,  it  was  used  to  ward  off  any 
predators  that  roamed  the  plains  of  the  dark 
continent,  and  was  the  perfect  meeting  place  for 
the  elders  to  share  stories  and  tall  tales.  The  bonfire 
almost  completely  illuminated  Pelle’s  path  to  the 
medicine  man.  And  yet,  she  grew  anxious  with 
each  step.  The  elders  would  stop  conversation  and 
stare,  seemingly  scolding  Pelle  for  interrupting.  She 
could  only  imagine  what  the  medicine  man  would 
say,  especially  this  late  at  night.  Thinking  about  the 
walk  to  the  less  inhabited  part  of  the  village,  Pelle’s 
heart  began  to  beat  faster.  Hmm?  Was  it  just  her 
imagination?  No.  Pelle  was  being  followed.  Pelle 
looked  back  in  fright,  scared  of  what  would  meet 
her  eye  line.  Nothing.  Letting  out  a  sigh,  she  could 
see  the  medicine  man’s  hut  was  just  a  few  more 
feet  away.  Pelle  could  smell  the  acrid,  yet  fragrant 
scents  seeping  out  of  the  thin,  organic  walls.  She 
began  to  run. 

Bursting  into  the  hut,  she  tried  to  catch  her 
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breath.  It  was  dark.  Empty  perhaps?  Pelle  had 
never  associated  with  the  medicine  man  before. 
She  wondered  why  her  mother  was  so  keen  on  her 
coming  tonight.  As  Pelle  ran  her  hands  against 
the  textured  clay  walls  for  any  sign  of  life,  a  voice 
spoke  from  the  blackness.  “And  what  do  we  have 
here?”  Pelle s  body  went  numb.  As  a  single  spark 
erupted  into  a  small  flame  between  two  fingers,  she 
could  not  help  but  be  in  awe.  “Matches.  From  da 
refugees  up  north?  That  wasn’t...  Never  mind.”  The 
medicine  man  went  to  light  various  candles  around 
the  spacious  hut.  All  white  and  thick,  all  showing 
signs  of  recent  use.  With  that,  Pelle  could  see  what 
adorned  the  walls  of  the  most  off-beat  person  in  the 
village:  bones  and  hides  and  feathers  and  necklaces 
and  sharp  tools  and  the  occasional  carcass  of  an 
animal  she  had  never  seen  before.  The  medicine 
man  had  settled  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  sat  cross- 
legged,  and  occupied  himself  with  a  mortar  and 
pestle.  “So  what  can  I  help  ya  with?” 

Visible  in  the  candlelight,  her  puffy  eyes  told 
only  one  story.  The  medicine  man  thought  for  a 
minute.  “Ah.  So  its  sleep  ya  want  girl.  Now,  sleep 
I  can  do.”  Pelle  nodded  politely,  trying  her  hardest 
not  to  call  any  attention  to  herself.  Standing,  he 
grabbed  some  foliage,  assorted  powders,  and  dried 
animal  parts.  All  of  the  ingredients  the  medicine 
man  needed  were  close  at  hand  and  prepared 
with  a  confidant  rhythm.  It  figured.  Pelle  was 
sure  she  wasn’t  the  only  one  who  had  trouble 
sleeping,  especially  these  days.  Adding  a  boiling 


black  liquid  from  a  makeshift  teapot,  the  tonic  was 
nearly  complete.  Putrid.  “You  know  girly,  ever 
since  the  drought  started  two  years  ago,  it’s  been 
my  responsibility  to  watch  over  this  village.  You 
don’t  gotta  be  scared  of  me.”  Has  it  really  been  only 
two  years?  It  felt  like  an  eon  and  a  half  to  Pelle. 
She  let  out  a  sigh.  At  that  moment,  the  medicine 
man  looked  at  the  girl,  now  tearing  up.  Her  fists 
clenched  and  shaking,  trying  to  stop  herself  from 
crying.  The  sorrow  of  her  people.  “This  one  has 
got  a  spirit  if  I  evah  seen  it!”  Pelle  looked  blankly 
at  the  man,  now  staring  at  her,  pupil-to-pupil.  “You 
are  perfect!  You  will  do  just  fine!”  Pelle  managed  to 
stop  crying  in  her  confusion  as  the  medicine  man 
smiled  to  expose  his  straight,  but  decaying,  teeth. 
“The  Manbest,  child!  Don’t  you  know  anything? 
Legend  says  he  will  visit  a  village  and,  if  there  is  a 
pure  heart  there,  offer  his  feather!  Good  luck  for 
life,  girly!”  It  was  the  same  story  he  had  given  the 
tribe  leaders  recently.  Tripping  over  his  staff  and 
overturning  what  seemed  like  every  table  and  shelf, 
he  turned  frantic.  “Where  did  I  put  that  now?” 
Picking  a  small  vial  off  the  floor,  the  medicine  man 
moved  quickly  to  the  cup  of  tonic,  now  in  Pelle’s 
hand,  and  became  stern.  “Just  for  luck.”  In  oozed 
the  black  goo  and  a  finger  to  stir.  The  medicine 
man  then  handed  her  the  cup  as  it  let  off  a  hot  and 
vile  steam.  Unsure  of  what  to  make  of  the  situation, 
Pelle  held  her  breath,  drank  up,  and  departed  as 
quickly  as  she  could. 

En  route  to  her  hut,  Pelle  could  not  help  but  let 
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out  a  giggle.  Whatever  the  medicine  man  had  given 
her  made  Pelle  feel  invincible  and  it  seemed  like  the 
walk  back  took  no  time  at  all.  Looking  back  at  the 
elders  who  were  just  finishing  up  their  discussions, 
Pelle  felt  her  droopy  face  form  a  relaxed  grin.  Her 
back  hunched  and  hands  on  her  hips,  she  let  out  a 
hearty  laugh  into  the  night  sky.  Tonight,  Pelle  felt 
as  if  she  was  a  hyena,  an  animal  of  the  night.  She 
began  to  twirl  around  the  bonfire,  giggling  about 
the  stories  of  the  medicine  man,  with  onlookers  in 
shock.  “Manbeast!  Come  and  save  us  Manbeast!” 
Pelle’s  words  still  intelligible  beneath  her  cackling. 
Then,  a  peel  of  thunder  pierced  the  purple  night. 

“Pelle,  no!” 

Ma  was  running  toward  her,  animal  hide  in 
hand.  Dancing  too  close  to  the  flames,  Pelle’s  red 
beaded  dress  had  caught  fire. 

“Aaaahhhhhhhggghhh !  ” 

Pelle’s  mother  tackled  her  to  the  ground, 
erupting  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke.  Peeling  the 
hide  back  had  revealed  more  than  a  ruined  dress. 
Pelle’s  legs  were  moderately  burned.  Still  cackling 
and  laying  in  the  dirt,  Pelle  looked  up  and  saw 
exactly  how  many  people  had  gathered  to  watch 
her.  Looking  beyond  them  to  the  stars,  she  decided 
it  was  her  best  performance  yet.  Her  mother  was 
silent  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  She  brought  slight 
damp  towels  to  Pelle,  who  lay  asleep  on  the  hearth. 

Still  bubbling  within  her  belly,  the  tonic  was 
brewing  up  dreams  more  vivid  than  usual.  Pelle 
dreamt  of  being  in  the  big  city.  This  time,  the  sights 


and  sounds  from  the  moving  motorcar  were  full 
of  color  and  beauty.  Perfect.  As  Pelle  got  up  from 
the  rolling  cot  and  looked  out  of  the  rectangular 
windows,  she  waved  to  the  people.  They  were 
excited  to  see  her  and  dressed  in  their  best  party 
attire.  Waving  back,  the  people  were  inviting  her 
to  stop  and  come  dance.  Magically,  the  car  slowed 
to  a  stop  on  the  cobblestone  road  and  out  came 
Pelle.  Wearing  a  bright  yellow  dress  and  matching 
shoes,  she  began  to  twirl  for  the  people,  growing 
wonderfully  dizzy.  Pelle  felt  as  if  she  could  dance 
under  the  bright  city  lights  forever.  Coming  out 
of  her  twirl,  she  began  to  notice  how  everyone  had 
disappeared.  It  became  pitch  black,  leaving  Pelle 
under  a  sole  streetlight.  She  heard  a  flapping  of 
wings,  like  a  tempest,  growing  closer  and  closer. 
Flapping  from  all  directions,  Pelle  looked  around 
for  the  culprit.  Then,  a  pair  of  red  eyes  and  the 
outline  of  feathers  met  hers  and  she  began  to  walk 
involuntarily  into  the  darkness,  towards  the  red 
light.  The  Manbeast. 

And  then  she  would  open  her  eyes,  covered  in 
a  chilly  sweat.  Unnerving  to  Pelle,  this  nightmare 
continued  for  six  days.  Waking  her  from  her  sleep 
every  night,  she  felt  flustered.  Her  burns  have  only 
gotten  worse  and  her  mother  fears  infection.  And 
now,  she  could  not  even  get  a  good  night’s  sleep. 
There  was  something  strange  about  dreaming  the 
same  thing  over  and  over.  Something  Pelle  couldn’t 
put  her  finger  on.  In  her  days  upon  days  of  bed 
rest,  she  pondered  the  Manbeast  and  who,  or  what, 
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it  truly  was.  On  the  seventh  day,  Pelle  awoke  to 
the  sounds  of  battle.  She  turned  to  see  her  mother, 
sound  asleep  from  tending  to  her  wounds.  Without 
thought,  Pelle  stood  up  for  the  first  time  since  the 
accident  and  ran  outside,  unsure  of  what  awaited. 

Bazzo  held  his  spear  at  the  ready  and  with 
conviction.  Eyeing  Pelle,  he  motioned  silently  for 
her  to  return  home,  but  she  was  not  ready  to  miss 
out  on  the  opportunity  for  adventure.  Pointing 
at  the  sky,  the  locals  were  in  an  uproar.  Pelle  ran 
around  the  edge  of  the  village,  but  saw  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary.  What  was  the  big  idea?  The  bonfire 
exhaled  a  great  breath  as  the  other  soldiers  fed  it 
with  dry  wood,  hoping  to  light  up  the  battlefield  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Pelle  could  feel  the  heat 
growing  more  intense  with  each  branch  and  she 
wondered  if  the  village  would  burn  to  the  ground. 
Returning  to  the  center  of  the  village,  she  could  see 
the  something  swooping  down  from  the  sky,  hoping 
to  land.  It  was  the  Manbeast.  She  couldn’t  believe 
her  eyes.  No,  she  was  dreaming  again.  There  were 
even  more  soldiers  now  to  match  the  tension.  They 
were  preparing  to  attack.  Pelle  shouted.  “No!” 
She  was  surprised  that  her  voice  could  travel  so 
far.  Not  only  did  the  soldiers  hear  her  cry,  but  the 
Manbeast  as  well.  Now  a  few  feet  off  of  the  ground, 
it  turned  only  its  head  to  lock  eyes  with  Pelle.  They 
were  piercing,  crimson  red,  but  Pelle  knew  in  her 
gut  not  to  run  and  hide.  Circling  back  completely, 
the  Manbeast  landed  in  front  of  Pelle.  When  the 
dust  cleared,  she  could  see  that  he  stood  almost 


seven  feet  tall.  Where  an  ordinary  man  would  have 
arms,  the  beast  had  wings.  They  were  even  wider 
than  that  of  the  albatross.  Bazzo  was  screaming. 
A  call  for  attack.  Pelle  doesn’t  ever  think  she  has 
heard  Bazzo’s  voice  before,  let  alone  screaming. 
And  then,  silence.  Bazzo’s  spear  hit  the  Manbeast 
square  in  the  back  and  through  his  chest.  Blood 
as  red  as  his  eyes  then  began  to  pour  out  onto  his 
coat  of  feathers  in  a  dazzling  display  of  color.  Pelle 
couldn’t  stand  to  see  another  death  in  this  village 
Seconds  later,  the  Manbeast  let  out  a  shrill  cry,  and 
ran  with  great  speed  out  onto  the  darkened  plains. 
Attempting  to  reach  Pelle  before  anything  else 
could  happen,  Bazzo  ran  closer  as  Pelle  ran  away 
outside  the  village. 

It  was  pitch  black  on  the  plains  as  Pelle 
attempted  to  find  the  Manbeast.  With  each  step, 
she  could  feel  the  earth  and  all  of  its  creatures  move 
around  her  feet.  From  behind  the  clouds  came  the 
moon.  It  was  just  like  the  streetlight  in  her  dream, 
but  this  time,  she  could  see  a  fresh  blood  trail  upon 
the  cool  clay.  Pelle  bit  her  lip  in  apprehension. 
She  knew  she  was  close.  The  trail  led  her  to  a 
cave  opening  into  the  ground.  Too  small  for  an 
adult,  but  perfect  for  a  child.  Pelle  seemed  to  fit 
so  perfectly  into  the  cave  that  she  wondered  if  the 
Manbeast  knew  she  specifically  would  come  for 
a  visit.  The  walls  of  the  cave  reminded  her  of  the 
medicine  man’s  hut,  jagged  and  cold.  It  was  then 
that  Pelle  thought  of  the  medicine  man.  “I  suppose 
he  was  right  after  all.”  Finally  coming  to  an  opening, 
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Pelle  looked  down  and  saw  the  Manbeast  in  a  fetal 
position  -  eyes  closed  and  in  pain.  Reminded  of 
those  who  she  saw  die  in  the  village,  Pelle  knelt 
down  and  inspected  the  beast.  The  blood  now 
crusted  over  its  body  and  matted  its  feathers.  Pelle 
looked  around  for  something  she  could  clean  the 
wounds  with  and  saw  it.  There  was  water  down 
there.  A  small  man-made  lake.  Tearing  off  a  piece  of 
her  surgical  dressings,  she  winced.  Her  burns  were 
definitely  infected  now.  As  Pelle  crawled  closer  to 
the  water’s  edge  to  wash  them  off  in  the  lake  for  the 
Manbeast,  she  could  feel  the  pus  dripping  down  her 
leg.  More  pain.  Thoroughly  saturated  in  the  water, 
Pelle  did  her  best  to  keep  the  Manbeast’s  wounds 
closed  and  clean  of  debris.  It  was  all  she  could  do 
without  anybody’s  help.  Looking  up  at  the  entrance 
to  the  cave,  Pelle  could  see  that  it  was  still  night 
time.  Exhausted,  she  fell  asleep  with  her  hands 
holding  the  Manbeast’s  wound  from  both  sides  and 
her  head  listening  to  his  heartbeat.  It  was  the  most 
human  thing  she  has  heard  in  a  while. 

Pelle  awoke  the  next  morning  alone  with  tiny 
rays  of  sun  shining  on  her  face.  Next  to  her,  Pelle 
noticed  that  the  blood  had  all  but  been  washed 
away  by  the  dripping  cave  ceiling.  She  noticed 


something  else  as  well.  Looking  down  at  her  legs, 
Pelle  saw  that  her  wounds  had  been  washed  away 
as  well.  Jolting  to  her  feet,  Pelle  reached  down  to 
touch  her  calves  in  amazement.  It  was  then  that 
she  heard  a  flap  of  wings  and  climbed  outside  to 
the  now  sunlit  plains.  There  the  Manbeast  stood 
majestically  as  he  landed  from  his  morning  flight. 
It  was  a  miracle.  His  injuries  were  all  gone.  As  he 
reached  his  thick,  clawed  hand  up  to  his  tufts,  he 
pulled  out  a  single  feather.  Held  up  to  the  African 
sun,  it  shone  with  purple  and  blue  undertones. 
Pelle  held  out  her  calloused  hands  to  the  Manbeast 
and  received  her  prize.  Surely,  it  was  larger  than 
Pelle  had  expected  and  as  flat  as  the  earth.  The 
beast  then  flapped  his  wings  as  dust  began  to  fly, 
perhaps  across  all  of  Africa.  Pelle  tilted  her  head 
and  tried  her  best  to  catch  a  final  glimpse  of  the 
beast  in  flight.  In  the  beating  sun,  she  thought 
he  looked  like  any  other  man.  As  the  Manbeast 
became  a  black  speck  in  the  infinite  blue,  the  sky 
opened  up  in  an  explosion  of  rain  water.  It  was  a 
beautiful  and  drenching  sun  shower.  Pelle  began 
to  walk  towards  the  village  with  her  hands  cupped, 
trembling  from  the  mere  sensation  of  cool  water 
upon  flesh,  and  being  careful  not  to  spill  any.  § 
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Please  Don’t  Love  Me 

Jacqueline  Vera 


The  screaming  started  up  again.  Sometimes 
I  wish  I  couldn’t  hear  what  they  were  yelling.  My 
heart  is  like  a  horse,  and  it  just  keeps  going  faster.  I 
get  scared  it’s  going  to  explode.  I’m  crouched  in  the 
corner  of  my  brothers’  room.  I  hate  him  for  being 
so  small  and  defenseless.  I  wish  he  would  just  grow 
up  so  I  wouldn’t  feel  so  alone.  All  he  does  is  sit  in 
that  baby  cage  and  cry  all  day.  Maybe  it’s  because 
mommy  hasn’t  had  a  chance  to  feed  him  or  maybe 
it’s  just  because  he  has  a  full  diaper. 

I’m  crawling  over  to  check  on  him  and  I  see 
he’s  not  alone.  There  are  tons  of  bugs  inside  and 
around  his  cage.  We’ve  had  a  bug  problem  for  a 
long  time.  I  pull  him  out  of  there  quick  and  walk  to 
the  far  corner  of  the  room. 

“It’s  gonna  be  alright,  it’s  gonna  be  alright,”  I 
repeat  over  and  over  trying  to  calm  myself  down 
since  he  can’t  understand  a  word  I’m  saying. 

I  slump  down  low  to  the  ground  and  set  him 
down  beside  me  on  but  he  just  falls  on  his  side  and 
starts  wailing  louder. 

“I’m  sorry  Joshy,”  I  say  crying. 

I  don’t  know  how  to  make  him  stop.  I  can’t 
just  say  stop  crying  because  it’s  not  going  to  make 


a  difference.  I  just  leave  him  lying  on  his  side  and 
walk  over  to  the  bed. 

The  bed  used  to  belong  to  my  other  brother, 
Mark.  I  haven’t  seen  him  in  a  long  time  and 
mommy  tells  me  he’s  in  a  better  place.  I  wish  he 
would’ve  taken  us  with  him.  The  bed  still  smells 
like  him;  dirt,  sweat,  and  chocolate  chip  cookies.  I 
grab  all  the  pillows  and  blankets  and  carry  them 
over  to  Joshy. 

“You  ever  seen  a  fort?”  I  still  want  to  talk,  even 
if  Joshy  can’t  talk  back. 

Part  of  me  thinks  one  of  these  days  he’ll 
understand  me  and  say  something  amazing. 

“I  used  to  make  forts  with  Mark,  he  was  a 
good  builder,”  I  shared. 

Mark  and  I  were  a  lot  alike  except  he  was 
better  at  most  things.  He  was  better  at  drawing, 
better  at  building,  better  at  imagining  stuff,  and  he 
was  better  at  spelling.  He  was  great.  I  only  wish  we 
were  better  at  all  the  same  things,  like  fighting.  I’m 
better  at  fighting,  and  better  at  hiding.  Whenever 
the  screaming  got  loud  like  this  he’d  start  bawling 
and  just  stand  where  he  was.  He  got  hit  a  lot  for 
being  in  the  way  but  most  times  daddy  just  hit  him 
so  he  could  feel  better.  I  don’t  know  why  he  picked 
him.  We  were  the  same,  at  least  on  the  outside. 

This  one  time  daddy  hit  him  so  much  he  went 
potty  on  himself.  Mark  just  laid  there  on  the  ground. 
I  knew  daddy  had  gone  when  the  room  went  quiet 
and  all  I  could  hear  was  this  thud,  thud,  thud  sound 
that  came  from  inside  my  tummy.  I  crawled  out  of 
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hiding  and  laid  beside  Mark  on  what  had  become  a 
red  carpet.  Being  the  same,  I  could  usually  tell  how 
he  felt  but  when  I  stared  into  his  eyes  I  didn’t  feel  a 
thing.  It  made  me  feel  scared.  I  wonder  if  Mark  was 
scared  like  me. 

Sometime  after,  some  guys  with  shiny  buttons 
came  knocking  on  the  door.  They  called  themselves 
policemen.  They  showed  mommy  and  daddy  this 
paper  and  walked  right  into  the  house.  When  one 
guy  came  close  to  see  Mark  his  eyes  got  wet  and  he 
ran  outside  and  threw  up.  For  the  first  time  ever, 
daddy  looked  scared. 

“We  love  our  son,”  I  heard  him  say  over  and 

over. 

I  never  heard  that  word  before. 

“Love,”  I  whispered  to  myself. 

I  wondered  what  it  meant.  I  guess  it  was 
another  way  of  saying  hit  because  daddy  sure  did 
that  a  lot.  The  man  said  mommy  and  daddy  had 
some  right  to  be  quiet  and  they  stopped  screaming. 

“You  want  to  go  for  a  ride?”  the  man  leaned 
over  and  asked  me. 

“Sure  would!”  I  belted. 

“Let’s  all  go  for  a  ride”  the  man  suggested. 

They  gave  mommy  and  daddy  some  bracelets 
and  put  them  in  the  backseat  of  the  car  with  pretty 
blue  and  red  flashy  lights  on  top.  The  nice  man  even 
let  me  wear  his  hat  and  sit  next  to  him  in  the  car 
but  he  made  me  wear  my  seatbelt.  Mommy  and 
daddy  never  tell  me  to  wear  my  seatbelt.  I  looked 
in  the  mirror  as  we  drove  away  from  the  house  and 


I  could  see  more  flashy  lights  surrounding  it  and 
some  guys  carrying  a  black  bag  out  to  a  white  truck. 
I  guess  they  were  being  nice  and  cleaning  up  the 
mess. 

Back  in  the  corner  of  the  room  with  Joshy  I 
arrange  the  pillows  to  form  a  wall.  I  grab  two  chairs 
and  put  them  on  either  side  of  us  and  then  I  draped 
the  blankets  over. 

“See  Joshy,  this  is  a  fort,”  I  said  looking  into  his 
big  blue  eyes. 

“Can  you  say  fort?”  I  ask,  hoping  he’ll  answer. 

Most  babies  are  big  blobs  of  whatever  we’re 
made  of  that  eat,  poop,  cry  and  laugh.  Joshy  is 
different.  He  isn’t  a  blob  of  anything.  In  fact,  there 
isn’t  much  of  him.  He  isn’t  tall  and  he  isn’t  fat.  He’s 
thin  and  pale.  He’s  got  stringy  blonde  hair  and  his 
nose  is  still  red  from  the  cold  he  had  a  last  month.  I 
get  scared  Joshy  will  leave  me  like  Mark  did. 

I  sit  back  down  on  the  ground  next  to  Joshy 
and  pull  part  of  the  fort  wall  down  to  get  a  pillow. 
I  pick  up  Joshy  and  lay  him  on  the  dinosaur  print 
pillow.  He’s  stopped  crying  now  and  is  just  biting 
on  his  fingers.  I  think  biting  his  fingers  makes  him 
happy  because  when  he  does  he  makes  sounds  like 
he’s  talking.  Sometimes  he’ll  grab  my  fingers  and 
try  to  bite  them  too  but  I  pull  them  away  fast.  I’m 
afraid  he’ll  actually  bite  them  off.  I  lean  my  head 
against  the  wall  and  gaze  at  the  door.  I  always  hope 
one  day  Mark  will  push  it  open  but  he  never  does. 
Soon  the  noise  turns  to  silence  and  I’m  able  to  get 
some  sleep. 
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I  dream  about  Mark  a  lot  but  the  dreams 
are  never  new.  They  are  mostly  about  things  that 
already  happened  but  they  repeat  over  and  over  in 
my  head. 

I’m  five  years  old.  I’m  sitting  in  front  of  a 
bunch  of  people  dressed  all  fancy.  I  see  mommy 
and  daddy  sitting  at  a  desk  in  front  of  the  room.  I 
guess  they  really  wanted  to  pay  attention  to  what 
the  guy  with  the  white  hair  was  saying.  The  room 
is  big  and  there  are  a  lot  of  chairs.  My  chair  makes 
my  butt  feel  numb.  I  hate  this  room.  It’s  cold  and 
everyone  looks  angry.  The  guy  with  the  white  hair 
keeps  slamming  a  hammer  on  his  desk  and  it’s 
driving  me  nuts.  Of  all  places,  I  thought  a  room 
filled  with  fancy  people  would  be  quieter  than  my 
house.  I  keep  hearing  this  man  shout,  objection!’ 
and  the  man  with  the  white  hair  says  overruled!’ 
they  keep  going  back  and  forth  saying  big  words. 

They  make  me  put  my  hand  on  a  book  and 
swear.  This  man  starts  to  ask  me  questions  so  the 
man  with  white  hair  stops  slamming  his  hammer. 

The  man  asks  me,  “Did  your  mommy  and 
daddy  hit  your  brother?”  I  was  gonna  say  yes  but  I 
wanted  to  use  the  new  word  I  learned. 

“Yes,  daddy  loved  him  a  lot”  I  answer. 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  if  they  loved  him.  You  say 
daddy  loved  him?”  the  man  asks. 

“Love  is  another  word  for  hit”  I  informed  him. 

“And  yes  daddy  loved  Mark”  I  added. 

“Who,  who  told  you  this,  that  love  means  hit?” 

“I  learned  it,  just  like  I  learned  other  stuff.” 


The  man  nods  his  head,  it’s  weird.  I  look 
daddy  and  he  looks  like  he’s  mad  at  me.  Mad  like 
the  time  I  broke  his  trophy. 

“Did  your  mommy  and  daddy  ‘love’  your 
brother  on  the  night  of  December  fifth  nineteen 
ninety  five?” 

“I  can’t  remember  when  that  was”  I  say  very 
confused  “I  don’t  even  know  my  own  birthday.” 

“Okay,  did  your  mommy  and  daddy  ‘love’ 
Mark  the  day  police  came  to  your  house?” 

“No,”  I  answer. 

“They  didn’t?”  the  man  questions. 

“No,  daddy  had  loved  him  before” 

“Before  what,  before  the  police  came?” 

“Yes,  he  loved  him  before,”  I  said  again. 

I  don’t  quite  understand  so  I  ask  for  paper.  On 
the  paper  I  draw  the  moon  the  night  daddy  loved 
Mark.  Then  I  drew  the  sun,  then  the  moon,  then 
the  sun,  and  then  the  moon  again. 

When  I  finish  the  man  counted  them  and 
asked,  “Did  mommy  and  daddy  ‘love’  Mark  three 
nights  before  police  came  to  your  house?” 

“Yes,  three  moons  before,  but  it  was  just 
daddy,  mommy  never  loved  Mark.”  I  answer. 

When  I  say  that,  mommy  starts  crying  really 

loud. 

I  always  wake  up  in  that  part  of  the  dream.  I 
wish  I  knew  what  happened  next. 

I  haven’t  seen  daddy  since  that  day  and  I’m  glad 
because  now  he  can’t  love  us  anymore.  Mommy  still 
talks  about  him.  She  cries  more  than  she  did  when 
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he  was  here.  Shes  not  lonely  anymore  though.  She 
says  she  was  lonely  when  daddy  was  here. 

Uncle  Charlie  is  around  a  lot.  I’m  not  sure  he’s 
my  uncle  though.  Even  though  he  doesn’t  hit  me 
I  still  don’t  like  him.  I  don’t  think  mommy  likes 
him  anymore  either.  He  always  comes  home  late 
and  he  smells  like  daddy  used  to.  When  he  comes 
home  mommy  says  me  and  Joshy  have  to  be  quiet. 
She  says  I’m  not  allowed  to  make  noise  anymore 
because  I  make  Charlie’s  head  hurt. 

Mommy  treats  me  different  than  she  used  to.  I 
know  she  doesn’t  like  me  because  she  told  me.  Well, 
not  with  words  but  sometimes  she  looks  at  me  and 
screams.  She  likes  Joshy  though.  She  and  Charlie 
do.  They  just  don’t  treat  him  like  they  do  because 
sometimes  I  hear  them  come  into  Joshy’s  room  at 
night  and  tell  him  they  love  him.  I’m  scared  for 
Joshy  but  I’m  glad  they  never  tell  me  they  love  me. 

Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  a  different  mommy, 
one  that  liked  having  me  around.  I  wish  I  had  a 
mommy  that  smelled  like  cupcakes.  I’d  like  that.  I 
wish  I  had  the  kind  of  mommy  that  can’t  wait  for  me 
to  get  home  from  school.  The  kind  of  mommy  that 
is  happy,  at  least  most  days.  I  wish  I  had  the  kind  of 
mommy  that  could  make  any  booboo  better  with  a 
Band-Aid  and  a  kiss. 


I  wish  a  lot  of  stuff  was  different,  but  it’s  not. 
I  wish  daddy  would’ve  never  loved  Mark.  In  fact,  I 
wish  he  wasn’t  ever  our  daddy.  I  wish  me  and  Joshy 
could  go  to  that  “better  place”  to  be  with  Mark. 

The  screaming  started  up  again,  this  time 
louder  than  ever.  Mommy  is  on  the  ground,  sitting 
in  what  used  to  be  the  fort,  holding  Joshy.  He  looks 
like  a  doll  and  he  isn’t  moving. 

Mommy  screams,  “He  isn’t  breathing!” 

Charlie  walks  into  the  room  with  a  bottle  in 
his  hand. 

“He  isn’t  breathing,  Charlie,”  mommy  cries. 

The  bottle  crashes  to  the  ground  and  so  does 
Charlie.  He  takes  Joshy  from  mommy  and  hugs 
him  tight. 

“Come  on,  come  on,”  he  says  pushing  on 
Joshy’s  chest  and  breathing  into  his  mouth. 

“It’s  not  working!”  screams  mommy,  her  hands 
now  on  her  head. 

“What  happened?”  Charlie  screams  looking  at 
mommy. 

Right  then  mommy  turned  to  look  at  me.  It 
was  like  she  told  Charlie  it  was  my  fault  without 
using  words. 

Charlie  pushes  Joshy  into  mommy’s  arms  and 
launches  towards  me  full  speed.  I  beg  him  to  stop. 

That  night  Charlie  loved  me  to  death.  § 
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Recent  Developments 

Courtney  Carstens 


As  soon  as  the  plane  touched  down  at  O’ Hare, 
Caroline  observed  that  almost  everyone  in  first- 
class  picked  up  their  cell  phones  to  check  messages 
or  call  loved  ones.  Not  to  look  like  the  exception, 
she  retrieved  her  Blackberry  and  felt  it  hum  to  life. 
Amid  the  emails  from  her  colleagues  in  mergers 
and  acquisitions  for  Net-Star  Telecommunications, 
an  unidentified  voicemail  piqued  her  curiosity.  For 
a  moment,  she  wondered  if  it  was  Russ,  her  ex¬ 
boyfriend,  calling  to  tell  her  that  things  could  go 
back  to  normal  between  them,  that  he  didn’t  need 
definite  answers  about  their  future  right  now.  The 
wishful  moment  passed  quickly.  Caroline  knew 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  Russ,  so  she  shook  the  thought 
out  of  her  head  with  a  toss  of  her  short,  chestnut 
colored  hair.  She  sat  up  straighter  to  listen  to  the 
message  with  her  usual  poise  and  confidence.  But 
when  the  voicemail  began,  Caroline’s  slim  shoulders 
slammed  back  into  the  luxurious  seat  in  surprise. 

“Hi  there,  Care.  It’s  Mags,”  drawled  a  voice 
soaked  with  liquor.  “Just  been  thinking  bout  you, 
ya  know.  We  need  to  for  real  get  together.  Not  the 
bullshit  that  people  promise  and  never  do,  but  ya 
know,  for  real  do  it.”  Maggie  sighed  before  adding, 


“You  and  I  always  had  more  fun  than  the  rest  of 
them.” 

Caroline  stepped  into  a  cab  outside  of  the 
airport  to  head  to  her  condo  in  the  downtown 
Chicago  Loop.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  but  she  hardly 
noticed.  Her  thoughts  were  wrapped  around  Maggie 
and  how  different  she  had  become  since  their  days 
together  at  Global  Airways.  She  and  Maggie  had 
worked  together  as  flight  attendants  after  they  were 
of  legal  drinking  age  but  before  either  of  them  would 
have  the  first  traces  of  crow’s  feet  around  their  eyes. 
After  a  few  hours  of  passing  out  coffee  and  peanuts, 
Maggie  and  Caroline  traded  their  conservative 
uniforms  for  satin  halter  tops  or  spandex  dresses 
that  left  little  to  their  admirers’  imaginations.  They 
pranced  through  most  major  U.S.  cities  in  heels 
that  would  intimidate  most  women.  But  Maggie 
and  Caroline  never  fell.  Fueled  by  the  elixirs  of 
youth  and  beauty,  their  nights  would  end  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  begin  their  days.  They  were 
as  close  as  sisters  back  then.  After  Global  Airways 
went  out  of  business,  Maggie  married  Nathan  Stein 
and  settled  down  in  strip  mall  America  to  raise 
children.  Caroline  worked  eighteen  hours  days  and 
traveled  often  for  Net-Star  as  a  member  of  upper 
management.  Geographically,  they  resided  just 
a  few  towns  away  from  each  other,  but  Caroline 
guessed  that  in  terms  of  how  their  lives  turned  out, 
they  actually  lived  worlds  apart.  She  and  Maggie 
hadn’t  spoken  in  so  long.  She  wondered  what  made 
Maggie  call  her  now. 
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“Hey  lady,  this  is  it,  right?”  The  cab  driver 
eyed  her  in  the  backseat  as  he  spoke  to  get  Caroline’s 
attention.  The  side  of  her  forehead  was  pressed 
gently  against  the  window  and  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  Blackberry  in  her  lap.  “ThatTl  be  $10.50,” 
he  said  raising  his  voice.  She  carelessly  tossed  him 
a  twenty  and  slammed  the  door  without  saying 
a  word.  Clive  the  doorman  fetched  her  luggage. 
He  followed  the  clicking  of  her  high  heels  as  she 
walked  toward  the  elevator.  During  their  ascension 
to  her  unit  on  the  twenty-eighth  floor,  Clive  kept 
his  distance  and  made  sure  that  his  gaze  never  left 
the  elevators  control  panel.  Although  Caroline 
had  never  acted  particularly  callous  toward  him, 
she  had  never  been  friendly  either.  Her  rigid 
demeanor  reminded  him  of  the  no-nonsense,  old 
maid  teachers  that  had  scolded  him  in  elementary 
school.  He  was  afraid  to  exchange  pleasantries 
with  her  because  he  half-expected  her  to  turn  to 
him  with  a  cold  stare  that  indicated  his  job  did 
not  involve  speaking  to  her.  After  Clive  had  taken 
Caroline’s  bags  into  her  stark,  all-white  condo  and 
returned  to  the  elevator,  he  let  out  a  great  sigh  of 
relief  and  realized  he  had  been  practically  holding 
his  breath  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  He  shivered  as 
he  thought  about  her  giving  him  that  icy  stare  and 
wondered  if  her  austere  attitude  allowed  for  her  to 
have  any  close  friends. 

After  the  doorman  left  her  condo,  Caroline 
locked  the  door  and  stepped  into  the  living  room 
where  the  now  full-blown  thunderstorm  beat 


against  the  floor  to  ceiling  windows.  She  moved 
closer  to  the  windows  and  peered  through  them 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  mighty 
body  of  water  usually  brought  her  great  comfort; 
her  problems  seemed  small  and  insignificant 
compared  to  the  huge  waves  crashing  against  the 
break  wall  of  Lakeshore  Drive.  But  tonight  the  lake 
was  calm  despite  the  storm.  Caroline  contemplated 
the  actual  strength  of  storm  for  a  few  moments 
before  heading  into  her  closet  to  change  into  her 
favorite  black  fleece  lounging  clothes.  It  had  been  a 
long  time  since  she  was  home,  and  during  her  flight 
that  evening  she  had  looked  forward  to  a  quiet 
night  alone.  But  the  voicemail  from  Maggie  had 
made  her  realize  how  alone,  and  lonely  she  truly 
was.  She  sifted  through  the  color-coded  contents 
hanging  up  in  her  expansive  walk-in  closet  and 
pulled  the  black  lounging  outfit  from  its  hanger. 
Before  she  slipped  into  the  long  sleeves  and  loose 
pants,  she  saw  that  the  removal  of  the  comfortable 
clothes  had  revealed  a  black  silk  blouse  that  had 
always  featured  her  breasts  perfectly.  Russ  had 
always  loved  it.  Caroline  quickly  slipped  into  the 
lounging  outfit  and  yanked  the  black  blouse  down 
with  its  hanger.  The  blouse  reminded  her  that  Russ 
had  given  up  on  their  relationship,  given  up  on  her, 
after  she  told  him  that  she  didn’t  want  children. 
She  tried  to  justify  her  disdain  for  motherhood 
by  explaining  that  kids  are  needy  and  time- 
consuming.  She  told  Russ  that  if  they  had  kids,  then 
she  would  have  to  give  up  her  designer  clothes  and 
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luxury  condo  for  a  more  traditional  and  practical 
life.  Just  discussing  the  terms  “traditional”  and 
“practical”  with  him  had  made  her  shudder.  “Why 
would  anyone  be  ordinary  when  they  could  be 
extraordinary?”  she  had  asked  him  as  he  packed 
up  the  few  essentials  that  he  kept  at  her  place.  He 
never  answered.  Instead  he  just  looked  at  her  with 
big,  sad  eyes  and  left.  That  was  six  months  ago,  and 
Caroline  still  didn’t  understand  why  he  wanted  to 
take  their  relationship  in  a  different  direction.  They 
were  living  the  good  life:  elegant  dinners,  faraway 
vacations,  exclusive  nightlife.  Frustrated  by  the 
memory,  she  forcefully  flung  the  black  silk  blouse 
and  its  hanger  into  her  large  shoe  rack.  She  decided 
that  she  didn’t  need  the  black  silk  blouse  reminding 
her  about  the  two  years  she  spent  with  Russ  and 
his  ultimatum.  She  left  the  closet  and  ventured  back 
into  the  living  room  with  a  good  bottle  of  Syrah 
and  a  big  glass.  Caroline  perched  herself  next  to  the 
big  windows  drinking  her  wine  and  hoped  that  the 
lake  would  turn  violent  like  the  storm.  She  rooted 
for  the  thunder  and  lightning  to  continue  because 
they  matched  her  demeanor. 

She  returned  Maggie’s  call  the  next  morning 
with  giddiness  she  hadn’t  felt  in  awhile.  She  and 
Maggie  were  so  close  that  they  were  bound  to  pick 
up  right  where  they’d  left  off.  Plus,  she  could  really 
use  a  good  friend  and  perhaps  a  few  crazy  nights 
to  forget  about  Russ.  Memories  of  their  impetuous 
past  charged  her  fingers  as  she  dialed.  Maggie 
sounded  groggy  when  she  picked  up  and  asked, 


“Hello?” 

“It’s  Caroline  Daniels,”  she  said,  surprised  at 
how  high-pitched  her  voice  suddenly  became.  “I’m 
returning  your  call  from  last  night.” 

“Huh?”  Maggie  grunted,  clearing  her 
throat.  “Man,  you  think  I’d  remember  calling  you 
Care.  What’s  it  been,  10  years?” 

“Eleven,”  Caroline  replied  biting  her  lip. 
She  suddenly  felt  silly  for  expecting  the  same 
enthusiasm  in  Maggie’s  voice  that  she  heard  last 
night.  She  knew  Maggie  had  been  drunk  when  she 
left  the  message. 

“So  what’d  I  say?”  Maggie  asked  as  she 
stumbled  to  get  a  glass  of  water  and  a  Vicodin  for 
her  throbbing  head. 

“Well,  you  just  asked  about  getting  together 
soon.  I’m  not  working  this  weekend  so  if  there’s 
something  you  had  in  mind,  then  we  should  do  it!” 
Her  squeaky  voice  burned  her  pride  and  ignited  her 
cheeks.  The  girlish  eagerness  could  have  easily  been 
desperation.  The  last  thing  that  Caroline  ever  wanted 
to  be  was  desperate.  Maggie  wasn’t  desperate.  She 
was  always  the  life  of  the  party;  everyone  adored 
her.  If  Maggie  gave  you  attention,  it  felt  like  the  sun 
was  shining  on  only  you.  Caroline  remembered  the 
glow  well.  Her  heartbeat  quickened  at  the  thought 
of  feeling  Maggie’s  glow  again. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  by  this  afternoon  for 
a  shindig  that  I’m  having  with  some  new  friends 
from  work?” 

“That  sounds  great!”  The  official  invite 
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allowed  Caroline  to  finally  embrace  her  excitement. 
It  had  been  a  year  since  shed  been  invited  to  a  party 
and  that  was  her  secretary’s  baby  shower.  But  this 
was  different.  This  was  better;  they  had  a  real  past 
together.  The  kind  of  past  that  people  just  don’t 
forget. 

Caroline  got  out  of  the  cab  in  front  of  the 
house  matching  the  address  Maggie  gave  her.  The 
cars  in  the  driveway  didn’t  seem  like  they  belonged. 
She  had  heard  through  the  grapevine  that  Nathan, 
Maggie’s  husband,  did  quite  well  for  himself.  The 
old,  rusty  Chevys  and  dilapidated  Dodges  reminded 
her  of  the  junk  she  was  forced  to  drive  during  high 
school.  After  high  school,  she  had  vowed  to  herself 
that  she  would  do  anything  possible  to  stay  far  away 
from  anything  ugly  or  broken  down.  She  smoothed 
the  black  blouse  over  the  new  Bebe  jeans  and  rang 
the  doorbell.  A  pair  of  blonde  kids  around  nine  or 
ten  years  old  appeared  and  stared  at  her  with  wide 
eyes  and  arched  brows. 

“Hi  there,  I’m  Caroline  Daniels,”  she 
offered,  “I’m  an  old  friend  of  your  mother’s.  May 
I  come  in?”  The  kids  looked  at  her  suspiciously  as 
she  stepped  into  the  foyer.  She  paused  as  the  boy 
and  girl  scurried  up  the  wide  staircase.  Caroline 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  reflection  smiling  at  them 
in  a  large  hallway  mirror.  She  shook  her  head  to 
remove  the  unexpected  grin.  She  walked  into  the 
great  room  where  she  spotted  Maggie  instantly. 
Her  hair  was  still  long  and  blonde  and  her  outfit 


portrayed  her  effervescence.  She  wore  a  short, 
green  and  paisley  skirt  with  a  tight  fuchsia  top.  She 
looked  extraordinary,  especially  for  having  two 
kids.  Caroline  called  out  “Maggie?” 

“Holy  shit,  I  can’t  believe  my  eyes!”  Maggie 
exclaimed  running  toward  her.  “  Guys,  this 
is  my  old  friend  Caroline.  We  were  crazy  back  in 
the  day.”  She  turned  back  to  Caroline  and  looked 
her  up  and  with  a  glazed  look  in  her  eyes.  Her 
pupils  were  huge.  Caroline  pondered  Maggie’s 
strange  expression  for  a  minute  then  decided  it 
only  seemed  strange  because  she  hadn’t  seen  her 
in  such  a  long  time.  “Let’s  get  you  a  drink,”  Maggie 
swayed  back  to  her  friends  and  started  rummaging 
through  the  many  bottles  of  liquor  on  the  table. 
Caroline  followed  obediently.  As  Maggie  crushed 
ice  and  blended  the  booze,  she  told  Caroline  about 
her  new  job.  She  was  a  hostess  at  Vinny’s,  a  popular 
bar  and  restaurant  in  her  Oak  Park  suburban 
neighborhood.  She  didn’t  need  the  money,  she 
explained,  she  needed  the  atmosphere. 

“How  come  you’ve  never  been  around 
before  if  you  and  Maggie  are  such  good  friends?”  a 
twenty- something  guy  asked  Caroline.  He  flipped 
back  his  long  black  hair  and  shoved  his  hand  deep 
into  his  ripped  up  jeans’  pocket  as  he  approached 
her. 

“She’s  a  busy  businesswoman,  Sam,”  Maggie 
replied  for  her.  “Here’s  your  drink,  sweetie,”  she 
continued  with  that  signature  girlish  coyness. 
“Bottoms  up!  You’ve  got  lots  of  catching  up  to 
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do,”  Maggie  gestured  toward  her  young  and 
rambunctious  crew. 

Caroline  took  a  long,  slow  sip  from  the  glass. 
This  pleased  Maggie.  At  the  sight  of  her  smile,  the 
party  began  to  take  off.  Caroline  cordially  made  her 
way  around  the  room  and  attempted  conversation 
with  crew  from  Vinny’s.  They  filled  her  in  on  new 
sexual  slang  and  gossiped  about  Jersey  Shore.  She 
learned  how  to  properly  fist  bump  and  that  no  one 
says  “Sup”  as  a  greeting  anymore.  Maggie  probably 
knew  all  of  this  pertinent  information  already. 
Caroline  looked  around  for  her,  but  Maggie, 
Sam  and  a  few  others  had  disappeared.  Caroline 
stepped  into  the  hallway  that  featured  no  photos 
and  followed  the  sound  of  giggling.  Caroline  felt  a 
bit  betrayed  by  her  friend’s  departure.  After  all  she 
came  here  to  catch  up  with  Maggie,  not  to  hang  out 
with  low  life  twenty- somethings.  But  she  wasn’t 
discouraged  from  her  dream  of  re-connecting  with 
Maggie  yet.  Caroline  heard  chatter  and  laughter 
behind  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  house.  It 
was  the  door  to  the  master  bedroom,  so  Caroline 
guessed  that  Maggie  was  in  there.  She  opened  the 
door  and  found  the  party.  A  large  mirror  rested 
on  the  bed.  A  credit  card  created  white  piles  to  be 
passed  around. 

“Hey-is  she  cool?”  Sam  jumped  off  the  bed 
and  ran  toward  Caroline.  “You  a  cop?” 

“No,  she’s  not  a  cop,”  Maggie  remained 
perched  on  the  bed.  She  rolled  up  a  bill  and  bent 
her  face  toward  the  mirror,  inhaling  deeply.  A  dark¬ 


haired  girl  held  her  hair  back  as  she  snorted  the 
cocaine. 

“Mommy?”  a  small  male  voice  had  snuck 
up  behind  Caroline. 

“What  did  I  tell  you  Issac?  Didn’t  I  say  that 
you  and  Esther  are  to  stay  upstairs  watching  TV  until 
Daddy  got  home?  Get  out  of  here  and  do  as  you  were 
told!”  Maggie  flailed  her  arms  as  she  yelled  and  her 
posse  moved  the  mirror  to  the  master  bathroom. 
Still,  she  never  moved  from  the  bed.  Issac’s  big  doe 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  rushed  down  the  hallway. 

“Whoa,  buddy,”  cooed  a  male  voice  that 
must’ve  belonged  to  Maggie’s  husband.  “Where  are 
you  going  so  fast?  Did  you  get  Mommy?” 

Caroline’s  body  was  stationary  at  the 
threshold  of  Maggie’s  room.  She  bit  her  lip  in  an 
effort  to  say  something.  Maggie  lit  a  cigarette  and 
leaned  back  across  the  pillows  staring  at  Caroline’s 
figure.  “You  have  no  idea  what  it’s  like,  Care,”  Maggie 
said  breaking  the  frigid  silence.  “They  always  need 
something.  They  can’t  just  chill  and  let  me  be.” 

Due  to  her  frozen  state,  Caroline  couldn’t 
respond.  She  wanted  to  run  away,  but  she  couldn’t 
take  her  eyes  off  the  disaster  that  Maggie  had  become. 
She  had  expected  that  Maggie  would  behave  like 
an  ordinary  mother.  She  couldn’t  believe  that  she 
was  acting  so  immature  and  irresponsible.  Caroline 
had  grown  out  of  the  intense  party  scene  after  she 
ceased  to  be  a  flight  attendant.  Obviously,  Maggie 
hadn’t.  This  astounded  and  depressed  Caroline.  She 
hadn’t  expected  her  old  friend  to  be  such  a  loser. 
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She  also  hadn’t  noticed  the  man  standing  behind 
her. 

“Maggie,  would  you  like  to  tell  me  what’s 
going  on?”  His  presence  startled  Caroline  back  to 
life. 

“Oh  Nathan,  you’re  home  early,”  Maggie 
descended  from  her  throne  and  started  babbling 
like  a  teenage  girl  on  the  phone.  “Sam,  Jules  and 
a  few  others  from  Vinny’s  are  here,  just  hanging 
out.”  Her  mouth  broke  into  a  big  grin  suddenly  and 
she  ran  out  of  the  room  and  into  Nathan’s  arms. 
“C’mon,  let’s  get  you  a  drink  and  then  you  can  talk 
with  Caroline.  She  is  great,  she  really  is!  So  much 
like  me!  We  were  best  friends  back  when  you  and 
I  first  met;  we  flew  together.  Look  at  her  expensive 
clothes!  Let’s  make  some  margaritas  or  something!” 

The  group  from  Vinny’s  figured  out  that 
they  were  busted.  They  stumbled  out  of  the 
bathroom  quickly,  and  then  Caroline  heard  their 
jalopies  backing  out  of  the  driveway.  Maggie  didn’t 
seem  to  notice. 

“I  just  came  from  our  bathroom  Maggie,” 
Nathan  replied  with  wide  eyes.  The  patience  was 
fabricated  and  obviously  not  for  Maggie’s  sake. 
“You  need  help,”  he  continued.  He  then  turned 
to  Caroline.  She  had  inched  her  way  out  of  the 
doorway  and  toward  the  great  room  to  grab  her 
purse.  She  was  almost  out  of  the  back  door  when 
Nathan  approached  her. 

“Hi,  I’m  Caroline  Daniels.”  She  shut  the  back 
door  and  offered  Nathan  a  courteous  handshake.  She 


couldn’t  blame  him  for  her  old  friend’s  ridiculous 
behavior.  Plus,  she  felt  the  need  to  explain  to  this 
poor  man  that  she  was  not  ridiculous  like  Maggie, 
no  matter  what  Maggie  had  said. 

“Nice  to  meet  you,”  he  said.  “I  just  wanted 
you  to  know  that  the  drugs  and  excessive  drinking 
are  rather  recent  developments.”  He  spoke  about  his 
wife  like  she  was  a  contract  with  areas  of  contention. 
He  continued,  “What  made  you  come  here,  if  you 
don’t  mind  my  asking?” 

“Well,”  Caroline  started  “I  work  a  lot,  and 
don’t  get  out  much.  I  missed  Maggie’s  vivaciousness 
and  the  company  of  others  outside  of  the  office.” 
She  hadn’t  planned  to  tell  him  so  much,  but  figured 
they  already  had  a  secret  so  what  was  one  more. 

“I  understand.”  Nathan’s  gray  hair  suddenly 
became  noticeable.  “A  lot  of  people  want  the  cloud 
of  excitement  that  Maggie  creates.  He  sighed  “At 
a  certain  point,  you  realize  that  there  are  more 
important  things  in  life.”  He  gestured  toward  the 
swing  set  in  the  backyard. 

Caroline’s  gaze  followed  his  hand.  It  was 
more  of  an  ultimate  playground  than  a  swing  set.  It 
was  made  of  sturdy  oak  logs  and  had  a  rope  ladder 
that  a  child  could  climb  up  from  a  running  start. 
Around  the  monkey  bars  and  the  slide,  red  rubber 
padding  would  cushion  a  fall.  It  was  an  inviting 
structure,  something  to  visit  without  fear.  Caroline 
studied  it  for  some  time.  She  didn’t  feel  the  urge  to 
run  toward  it,  but  she  didn’t  want  to  run  away  from 
it  either.  § 
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Tent  City 

Aimee  Poleski 


Some  say  it  was  a  privilege  to  be  in  that 
place.  I  thought  it  was  like  hell.  People  were 
deteriorating  all  around  me.  I  watched  old  men 
sit,  with  their  knees  tight  against  their  chests  and 
their  arms  wrapped  around  themselves,  and  they 
looked  like  they’re  dying.  I  couldn’t  sleep  at  night.  I 
thought  about  those  men.  All  around  I  would  hear 
screaming.  I  didn’t  know  what  the  hell  was  going 
on  outside  of  my  tent.  I  didn’t  want  to  know.  I 
couldn’t  sleep  with  the  screams  and  I  couldn’t  sleep 
with  the  smell.  The  smell  was  repulsive.  Eight  men 
flatulating  and  sweating  inside  an  old  army  tent  was 
almost  toxic.  Eight  men  snoring  inside  an  old  army 
tent  sounded  like  rolling  thunder.  At  times  it  was 
soothing  because  I  was  always  reminded  that  I  was 
not  alone  in  Tent  City,  but  most  often  it  would  keep 
me  awake.  At  night  I  felt  like  I  was  lying  in  the 
middle  of  a  ghost  town,  with  spirits  well  and  alive 
all  around  me. 

We  would  wait  in  line  for  water.  It  was 
dispensed  from  large  Gatorade  coolers.  We  were 
allowed  two  water  bottles,  ten  dollars  each.  One 
was  for  drinking  and  the  other  for  cooking.  You 
would  guard  your  bottle  like  it  was  your  firstborn 
child.  Without  it,  you  would  be  screwed.  The 


cooking  bottle  did  you  no  good  if  your  drinking 
bottle  got  stolen.  Your  cooking  bottle  would 
become  charred  and  holy  as  a  result  of  being 
repeatedly  torched  from  underneath  to  heat  soup 
and  water.  We  guarded  our  bottles  because  they 
were  the  most  valuable  thing  we  owned.  We  would 
wait  until  nighttime  to  refill  them.  If  you  waited 
in  line  during  the  day  you  risked  getting  it  stolen. 
The  risk  is  lesser  at  night.  You  waited  until  most 
inmates  are  sleeping  and  resupplied  yourself  with 
the  one  thing  that  seemed  to  keep  you  from  losing 
your  mind.  Water.  Occasionally  the  younger 
ones  would  take  the  older  inmates’  water  bottles. 
Sometimes  people  interfered  because  they  know 
the  men  will  be  screwed  without  their  bottles. 
Other  times  they  left  it  alone  because  we  were  all 
looking  out  for  ourselves.  If  an  inmate  stole  your 
drinking  bottle  you  didn’t  tell.  If  you  told  you’re 
screwed.  You  didn’t  report  to  the  guards  to  ask  for 
a  new  one.  They  would  ask  what  happened  to  the 
first  one.  If  an  inmate  stole  your  water  bottle  you 
had  two  options:  steal  one  from  a  weaker  inmate  or 
let  one  of  the  ten  guards  know,  get  a  new  bottle,  and 
get  your  ass  beat  later. 

We  wore  pink  nearly  from  head  to  toe,  in 
combination  with  what  I  thought  of  as  retro  jailbird 
clothes.  They  were  the  kind  with  the  thick  black 
and  white  horizontal  stripes,  like  the  Hamburgler. 
The  sheriff  claimed  the  pink  uniforms  were  not  to 
degrade  us.  Nor  were  the  bedtime  stories  that  were 
broadcasted  at  night.  Our  clothes  were  not  only 
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pink.  Our  underwear,  sheets,  and  towels  were  pink. 
It  isn’t  as  shameful  as  it  should  be,  or  shouldn’t  be 
according  to  the  sheriff,  because  all  of  the  men  wore 
pink.  The  inmates  with  longer  sentences  would 
sport  the  pink  undergarments.  Those  who  stay 
in  Tent  City  for  a  month  or  two  were  allowed  to 
maintain  a  small  part  of  their  manhood  and  wear 
regular  underwear.  But  the  rest  of  us  wore  pink 
from  head  to  toe.  I  always  felt  bad  for  the  good- 
looking,  smaller  inmates  because  being  in  tent  city 
does  strange  things  to  you.  In  the  middle  of  the 
desert  you  are  in  another  world.  You  are  detached. 
If  a  good-looking  man  walks  around  in  pink  in  front 
of  an  inmate  who’s  been  detached  for  too  long,  he 
is  probably  in  trouble.  He  would  turn  from  a  man 
into  an  object  in  a  pink  outfit,  flaunting  himself.  He 
is  probably  letting  off  some  of  the  screams  I  hear  at 
night. 

I  arrived  in  Tent  City  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
on  July  23,  2006.  I  was  sentenced  on  two  charges: 
possession  and  intent  to  sell.  I  had  been  selling 
methamphetamine  in  Phoenix  since  early  2003. 
I  never  used,  just  dealt.  I  slanged  skag  for  a  few 
months  that  same  year  but  the  heroin  addicts  drew 
too  much  attention  to  the  house.  They  would  linger 
like  an  infestation.  A  dirty  infestation.  I  got  out 
of  that  fast.  Meth  was  a  little  different.  I  mainly 
sold  to  people  who  I  called  “professional  tweakers.” 
If  they  had  it  under  control  they’d  be  awesome  at 
their  jobs.  When  someone  is  tweaking  on  meth 


they  do  something,  anything,  faster  than  normal. 
I  once  sold  to  an  accountant.  When  he  was  burnt 
he  would  work,  on  average,  about  fourteen  hours  a 
day.  He  made  boats  of  money.  I  knew  this  because 
he’d  talk  when  he  came  by,  he’d  talk  a  lot.  I  learned 
more  about  accounting  from  talking  to  this  guy 
than  I  ever  had  the  desire  to  know. 

After  about  two  years  I  thought  about 
quitting  dealing.  I  had  watched  a  lot  of  users  turn 
into  addicts,  lokers.  At  first  they  would  come 
around  once  or  twice  every  other  week.  They 
seemed  okay,  and  I  never  felt  bad  about  what  I  was 
doing.  I  could  usually  tell  when  a  client  was  about 
to  come  around  more  often.  He  would  have  lost  a 
lot  of  weight,  and  he’d  start  getting  low  on  cash.  This 
would  be  after  the  first  few  months  of  using.  Then 
he  would  come  around  at  least  once  every  week, 
and  I  knew  what  his  habits  would  be  like.  He’d 
start  using  before  work  and  maybe  during  break 
time  he’d  snort  a  line  or  smoke  in  his  car.  After  a 
few  months  of  this  I’d  know  when  he  was  about  to 
come  around  even  more.  The  cheeks  of  his  thinned 
out  face  would  be  sunken  in.  He  would  start  to 
resemble  a  skeleton.  He’d  have  meth  craters  on  his 
arms  and  face.  Sometimes  I  would  try  to  turn  them 
away  but  it  was  hard.  They’d  keep  up  and  I  knew, 
in  the  end,  if  they  didn’t  get  it  from  me  they’d  get  it 
somewhere  else. 

I  watched  a  lot  of  people  deteriorate.  I  had 
to  detach  myself.  Still,  I  found  myself  fighting  with 
my  conscience  whenever  clientele  was  getting  low. 
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Some  of  the  methheads  would  overdose  or  get 
admitted  into  an  institution.  Some  ended  up  in 
jail.  Some,  I  knew,  ended  up  kicking  it.  At  these 
times  I’d  have  to  search  for  new  clientele.  Cocaine 
was  the  competition  in  Arizona  so  what  I  would 
do  is  slang  cocaine  for  a  minute.  An  experienced 
user  would  know  the  difference  between  meth  and 
cocaine,  but  anyone  else  was  mine  after  the  first 
barter.  After  one  line  of  meth  I  would  be  the  go-to 
person,  and  they  would  have  a  new  love  without 
ever  having  introduced  themselves. 

I  would  lie  awake  in  tent  545  and  think 
of  these  people,  the  people  I  recruited  as  new 
clientele.  I  knew  it  was  dirty  all  along,  but  I  had  to 
be  hard.  I  was  into  something  that  robs  you  while 
it  puts  money  in  your  pocket.  In  Tent  City  I  had 
time  to  think.  It  was  enough  to  drive  a  man  crazy. 
Faces  flashed  through  my  mind.  It  stung  each 
time.  Sometimes  I  would  see  an  old  user  in  the 
prison,  one  I  had  sold  to.  We  would  share  a  look 
of  shame,  but  we  were  both  ashamed  for  different 
reasons.  I  started  to  realize  that  I  was  responsible 
for  millions  of  dollars  lost,  babies  aborted  and  born 
retarded,  families  torn  apart,  homes  foreclosed, 
jobs  lost,  lives  lost.  But  the  faces,  the  faces  were 
the  worst.  A  new  client  would  come  to  me  fresh 
faced,  normal,  and  alive.  I  would  literally  watch  her 
decay.  She  would  transform  into  the  ugliest  side 
of  life  imaginable.  She  would  become  bones.  Not 
skin,  just  bones.  Her  skin  would  sink  and  sag.  Her 
hair  would  no  longer  be  lush.  Instead  it  would  turn 


to  wispy,  thinned  out  patches  that  looked  as  if  her 
hair  was  constantly  blowing.  It  would  just  remain 
where  she  brushed  it,  piecy  and  still.  Her  arms 
would  be  thinned  out,  splotchy  and  covered  with 
sores,  as  well  as  her  face. 

I  walked  through  the  yard,  on  my  fifth  day 
in  Tent  City,  absorbed  in  my  thoughts  of  faces  I’ve 
seen  and  places  Id  been.  The  yard  was  destitute 
most  often.  Most  of  the  men  remained  in  their 
beds,  writing  postcards,  napping,  or  staring  at  the 
inside  of  the  roof  of  their  makeshift  homes.  I  was 
caught  up  in  my  thoughts,  wandering  in  a  way  that 
seemed  to  be  aimless  in  that  desert,  when  I  was 
interrupted  by  a  familiar  voice.  I  looked  toward 
the  direction  of  the  call  to  see  a  lit  up  face,  like  we 
were  at  a  ballroom  party  and  hadn’t  seen  each  other 
since  the  last  holiday  get  together. 

“Hey  man,”  said  the  familiar  voice.  It 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  mine,  or  what  I  then 
considered  an  old  friend.  In  the  yard  I  felt  detached 
from  the  world  outside,  from  what  I  was  before. 
What  I  was  and  who  I  knew  was  already  feeling  like 
it  was  no  longer  part  of  the  present.  I  nodded  and 
muttered  a  hey,  though  I  should  have  been  at  least 
a  little  surprised  to  see  a  familiar  face  in  this  part  of 
the  desert,  even  considering  the  circumstances  of 
our  lives.  The  voice  belonged  to  a  dealer  I  originally 
became  acquainted  with  in  Tucson,  Doug  Bandis. 
He  moved  to  Phoenix  the  year  before,  where  we 
would  reunite  and  occasionally  do  business  and 
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party  together.  He  had  been  resting  against  one 
of  the  four  steel  poles  that  were  the  support  to  his 
tent.  He  stood  up  with  one  hand  outreached  and 
the  other  extended  to  the  side,  ready  to  pull  me  in 
for  a  handshake  and  a  near  embrace.  “What  are 
you  in  here  for  man?”  he  asked. 

“Ah,  possession.  And  dealing,”  I  responded. 
“Intent.” 

“You  got  a  felony,”  Doug  informed  me. 
“You’re  lucky  to  stay  in  the  tents.  You  know  say  its 
a  privilege  to  be  in  here.”  He  looked  around.  “I 
don’t  know  man.  Something’s  up  with  this  place. 
You  know  the  dogs’  food  costs  more  than  a  meal  for 
us?”  he  asked. 

“I  believe  it,”  I  said. 

“  Did  you  see  Chris?  He’s  here,  and  he  looks 
torn  up,”  he  commented  behind  a  juvenile  smile.  “I 
seen  pictures  of  his  baby  man.”  I  hadn’t  responded 
but  he  continued.  “He  looks  all  retarded  and  shit. 
His  eyes  are  all...,”  he  said.  He  put  his  hands  up 
to  his  eyebrows  to  signify  what  I  interpreted  as 
asymmetry. 

“Wow,”  I  said.  “That’s  pretty  sad  man.” 

“Yeah  I  know,”  said  Doug.  “I  think  dude’s 
girl  was  on  that  white  when  she  was  pregnant.” 

“Wow,”  I  said  again. 

“Well  shit  man  when  you  get  out  of  here  we 
should  get  in  touch.  I  only  got  a  couple  weeks  left. 
I  figure  you  got  awhile  left  because  I  ain’t  seen  you 
around  before.” 

“Yeah,”  I  responded.  “I  got  a  couple  months.” 


“Yeah  well  you  know  where  to  find  me. 
I’m  about  to  catch  some  sleep  here  but  I’ll  see 
you  before  I’m  out  alright?  Take  it  easy  man.”  He 
thumped  me  on  the  back  with  his  half  embrace 
hand  and  retreated  back  to  his  tent.  I  felt  like  I 
couldn’t  move  the  opposite  direction  of  him  fast 
enough.  That,  I  thought,  is  a  waste.  That  won’t 
change.  That,  I  thought  should  get  his  GED  and 
learn  to  speak  English.  That  should  be  able  to  hear 
what  an  ignorant  human  being  he  is,  a  leech.  A 
leech  of  society.  Poison.  That,  I  thought,  I  could  do 
without  seeing  again. 

I  began  again  to  the  coolers.  I  didn’t  care 
if  it  was  daytime.  I  was  near  ready  at  this  point  to 
take  on  anybody  who  tried  to  get  off  with  my  bottle. 
In  the  distance  I  spotted  a  group  of  Saguaro  cacti. 
They  looked  strategically  placed,  like  wind  turbines 
in  a  country  field.  They  reminded  me  of  people 
watching  from  afar,  waving  hello  with  their  side 
arms.  They  reminded  me  of  a  group  of  observers.  I 
felt  like  a  spectacle,  a  figure  in  a  dollhouse.  I  might 
as  well  have  been.  I  had  few  choices  left  to  make 
for  myself,  other  than  when  to  breathe  and  when  to 
meander  the  yard. 

“Beautiful,  aren’t  they?”  a  deep  voice  asked. 
Behind  me  stood  an  older  inmate,  a  black  man, 
large  in  stature.  His  beard  was  grey  only  near  the 
skin,  as  was  his  thick,  curly  sideburns.  His  hair 
was  sparse  nearing  the  top  of  his  head,  and  he  was 
completely  bald  right  on  top.  He  reminded  me  of 
the  Jesus  one  would  find  in  Tent  City.  Maybe  he 
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I  responded  as  if  it  was  natural  to  have  been 
standing  in  a  nearly  catatonic  state,  staring  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun.  “They’re  about  as  big  as  trees. 
Even  from  here  they  look  powerful  somehow.” 

It  took  the  man  a  moment  to  respond.  I 
thought  he  may  have  been  slow.  “Only  God  can 
create  something  like  that.  Think  about  it.  Covered 
in  spines  but  would  you  be  threatened  standing 
next  to  it?”  he  asked.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  answer. 
“We  got  AIDS  and  guns,  and  everyone’s  just  about 
gone  crazy.  People  killin’  each  other,  robbin’  each 
other.  No  one  can  stand  next  to  an  unfamiliar  face 
and  feel  as  safe  as  they  would  standing  next  to  one 
of  those.  But  what’s  more  likely  to  hurt  me?  You, 
or  that  cactus?”  He  pointed  his  finger  first  and 
me  and  then  toward  the  Saguaros,  with  one  eye 
squinted  like  he  was  aiming  to  shoot  a  target.  “You 
see,  the  only  way  that  cactus  is  gonna  hurt  me  is  if  I 
go  runnin’  into  it  full  speed.” 

The  man  kept  looking  out  past  the  tents, 
into  the  desert.  He  seemed  to  be  at  ease  while  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable.  He  spoke  again 
and  asked  me  my  name  that  time. 

“Jesse,”  I  answered. 

I  thought  he  was  satisfied  with  that,  as  he 
looked  toward  the  coolers  that  were  a  just  few  yards 
off  and  then  at  the  bottle  in  his  left  hand.  He  didn’t 
move  forward,  and  turned  his  attention  toward  me. 
“Jesse.... there’s  a  difference  between  you  and  them 
cacti.  You  see  you  got  the  spines  too.  But  you  don’t 


stand  and  wait  for  somebody  to  come  runnin’  into 
you.  You  got  an  arm  that  can  reach.” 

By  then  I  didn’t  care  about  my  water 
anymore.  I  just  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  man. 
Though  I  felt  bad  for  that  thought  and  apologized 
in  my  head,  just  in  case  he  was  Jesus.  It  was  only 
my  fifth  night  in  Tent  City,  and  every  day  would  be 
almost  the  same  until  the  last  eleven  months  later.  I 
would  like  awake.  I  would  lose  weight  and  I  would 
wait  for  water.  I  would  run  into  other  versions 
of  Doug  and  Chris,  and  eventually  I  could  hardly 
distinguish  between  who  I  felt  pity  for  and  who  I 
despised. 

Eleven  months  later  I  would  be  faced  with 
a  decision.  I  would  return  to  my  life  as  it  was  or 
I  would  start  new.  I  had  eleven  months  to  think 
about  who  I  was  and  who  I  would  be,  but  I  could 
never  decide.  When  I  finally  made  it  back  home 
I  was  able  to  find  some  clarity  in  an  environment 
that  should  have  been  familiar,  though  it  was  by 
then  foreign. 

Being  in  Tent  City  doesn’t  save  anyone. 
Being  in  Tent  City  diminishes  a  person’s  self  worth. 
It  depletes  a  man  of  his  desire  to  be  good.  It  depletes 
him  of  his  hope.  He  is  conditioned  there.  He  is 
stripped  of  his  pride  and  conditioned  to  believe  he 
is  not  worthy  of  being  a  good  man  that  should  give 
and  receive  respect.  He  is  conditioned  to  believe 
he  never  was.  After  all,  that  is  what  brought  him 
there.  He  will  have  been  reminded  of  that  too 
many  times.  And  when  he  gets  out  of  Tent  City,  the 
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thought  he  once  had  of  being  good  has  long  since 
been  extinguished.  I  could  see  it  inside  the  prison, 
in  the  eyes  that  remained  lit  and  the  fires  that  had 
died.  I  could  see  my  future  by  what  light  remained 
in  mine.  § 
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The  Day  after  The  Drowning 

Rebecca  Clifton 


There  aren’t  many  waves  on  the  lake  this 
morning.  The  wind  is  blowing  gently,  ruffling  the 
surface  of  the  water  so  that  it  glitters  in  the  sunlight, 
pushing  it  slowly  and  rhythmically  into  the  shore. 
The  sky  is  clear  and  bright  and  flecked  with  clouds. 
When  I  look  towards  the  horizon,  it’s  hard  to  tell 
where  the  lake  stops  and  the  sky  begins — it’s  an 
endless  blanket  of  blue,  sprinkled  with  sequins  of 
white  light,  quiet  and  peaceful. 

Gulls  circle  overhead,  land  and  pace  back  and 
forth  around  us  as  we  walk  slowly  across  the  beach 
towards  the  long,  concrete  pier  that  stretches  far 
out  into  the  water.  We  stop  walking  for  a  moment 
and  I  dig  my  toes  down  into  the  sand.  Beneath  its 
sun-warmed  surface  it’s  cold  and  damp  and  makes 
me  shiver.  I  shift  my  gaze  away  from  the  water 
to  the  lighthouse  far  out  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  a 
square,  squat  building  with  an  octagonal  tower 
protruding  from  the  center  of  its  red  roof.  The 
lantern  room — the  room  which  held  the  brilliant 
light  that  had  pierced  the  blackness  of  thousands 
of  storms  and  saved  the  souls  of  countless  sailors 
until  modern  technology  had  turned  it  into  an 
anachronism,  a  photo-op  for  sight-seeing  tourists- 


is  perched  on  top  of  the  tower,  a  black  gazebo 
surrounded  by  a  walkway  and  a  fence.  It  looks  so 
tiny  from  here,  like  a  little  black  hat,  a  little  black 
birdhouse.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  it  could  be 
big  enough  for  someone  to  stand  on.  It  makes  me 
wonder  about  perception — not  just  of  things,  but  of 
people  and  situations — how  what  we  perceive  can 
be  so  different  from  the  truth.  It  all  depends  on  our 
perspective,  on  where  we’re  standing.  A  little  shift 
in  position,  and  suddenly  things  look  so  different; 
a  massive  lighthouse  becomes  a  tiny  birdhouse,  a 
never-ending  love  becomes  an  embarrassing  cliche. 

I  look  down  at  my  feet,  still  half-buried  in  the 
cold  sand,  look  out  at  the  lake,  squinting  against  the 
glare,  then  look  down  again. 

“I  don’t  understand.  I  wish  I  could 
understand.”  My  voice  sounds  as  empty  as  the 
horizon  and  as  hollow  as  the  space  inside  my  chest 
where  I  know  my  heart  is  supposed  to  be.  You  are 
silent  as  you  watch  a  brown-speckled  gull  settle 
on  top  of  a  wooden  piling,  flap  its  wings,  cock  its 
head  and  peer  hopefully  at  us.  We  turn  towards  the 
pier  again  and  see  some  men  in  uniforms  standing 
together  up  ahead,  talking  and  gesturing,  pointing 
at  the  lake,  pointing  at  the  lighthouse. 

“Huh.  Something  must’ve  happened.  An 
accident.  Maybe  a  boat  accident.” 

An  old  man  wearing  a  canvas  fishing  cap  is 
coming  from  the  other  direction,  from  the  pier, 
walking  towards  the  men  in  uniform.  When  he 
reaches  them,  he  stops  and  begins  talking.  The 
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uniformed  men  gesture  some  more  and  point 
towards  the  lighthouse.  The  old  man  shades  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  and  looks  out  at  the  water, 
shaking  his  head.  They  stand  talking  for  another 
minute  or  two,  then  the  old  man  raises  his  hand 
slightly,  nods  and  continues  walking  toward  us. 

As  he  draws  near,  we  make  eye  contact  and, 
taking  it  as  an  invitation,  he  speaks.  “If  you’re  going 
to  the  pier,  you  can  save  yourself  a  trip.  It’s  closed.” 

“Really?  Do  you  know  why?” 

“Yep,  I  just  talked  to  those  fellas  down  there. 
They’re  police,  Coast  Guard,  DNR  too — they  got 
everybody  out  here  ‘cause  some  kids  drowned 
yesterday.  Teens,  they  were  ...  15,  16  years  old. 
There  was  a  rip  tide  and  they  were  swimming 
and  they  drowned.  They’ve  got  the  pier  closed  off 
cause  they  haven’t  found  the  bodies  yet.  Guess  it 
happened  right  there — off  the  end  of  the  pier.” 

“Wow,  that’s  terrible.”  You  sound  concerned. 
I  manage  a  sigh  and  shake  my  head. 

“Yep,  a  real  shame.” 

“People — kids — just  don’t  realize  how 

dangerous  the  water  can  be.” 

“No,  no  they  don’t,  they  sure  don’t.  The  red 
flags  were  out  all  day.  You’d  think  they’d  have 
enough  sense  to  stay  out  of  the  water  when  the  flags 
are  out.” 

“Probably  not  from  around  here,  not  used  to 
the  water.  You  say  the  pier’s  closed?” 

“You  can  walk  about  halfway  down,  then  they 
got  it  roped  off.  You  can’t  get  to  the  lighthouse.” 


“Okay.  Well,  thanks.” 

“Sure,  no  problem.  You  have  yourselves  a 
good  day  now.” 

The  old  man  bobs  his  head  as  he  lifts  his  fishing 
cap,  an  old-fashioned  gesture  that  reminds  me  of 
my  grandfather  and  sends  a  little  ache  of  sadness 
through  me,  then  ambles  off  towards  the  parking 
lot  we’ve  just  come  from.  I  start  off  again,  walking 
toward  the  pier,  and  you  quickly  follow  me.  The 
officers  have  wandered  away  from  the  beach. 

“I  guess  I  never  really  thought  about  how 
dangerous  the  lake  can  be.”  Your  voice  sounds 
strained 

“Yes.  So  easy  to  get  pulled  under  and  drown. 
It  happens  so  quickly.” 

But  I’m  not  thinking  about  the  boys  in  the  lake. 
I’m  thinking  about  yesterday.  The  confrontation 
with  your  wife,  with  whom  you  were  “never  happy” 
(I  believed  that)  and  whom  you  always  intended  to 
leave  as  soon  as  you  could  find  the  right  way  to  go 
about  it  (I  wanted  to  believe  that  too).  The  arguing, 
the  pleading,  the  crying.  The  frantic,  panicked, 
almost  violent  love  we  made  knowing,  although  we 
didn’t  say  it,  that  we  would  never  touch  each  other 
again,  that  nothing  would  ever  be  the  same  for  us 
after  that  day.  It  had  come  with  little  warning,  just 
like  a  storm,  pulling  us  under  and  squeezing  the  life 
out  of  the  love  that  I  had  thought  was  so  beautiful 
and  perfect.  Beautiful  and  perfect.  God,  those 
words  sounded  ridiculous  now.  All  of  those  red 
flags  and  I  chose  to  ignore  them. 
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You  seem  to  echo  my  thoughts,  speaking 
quietly  as  if  to  yourself.  “If  the  flags  were  out,  they 
should’ve  paid  attention.  They  should’ve  known 
better.” 

My  laugh  is  short  and  sad.  “We  all  ignore 
warnings,  don’t  we?  It’s  human  nature.  We  just  see 
that  beautiful,  blue  water  that  looks  so  inviting  and 
we  can’t  believe  it’s  dangerous.” 

You  turn  and  look  at  me  with  your  beautiful 
eyes,  as  clear  and  blue  and  treacherous  as  the  lake, 
eyes  that  still  seem  to  hold  so  much  tenderness  for 
me,  threatening  to  ease  me  back  down  into  their 
comforting  depths.  But  I  can  only  look  back  at 
you  out  of  the  cold,  dead  pit  in  my  chest  and  you 
jerk  your  gaze  away  as  if  the  sight  of  me  burns 
you,  shoving  your  hands  into  your  pockets  and 
frowning. 

We  finally  reach  the  pier  and  begin  walking 
towards  the  lighthouse,  walking  under  the  catwalk, 
weaving  slowly  in  and  out  of  its  cool  shadow.  In 
the  distance,  we  can  see  a  yellow  plastic  tape  with 
the  words  “Police  line  do  not  cross”  printed  in  black 
stretched  across  our  path.  It’s  tied  to  the  catwalk’s 
iron  legs,  the  trailing  ends  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

“These  catwalks  on  the  piers  were  for  when 
they  used  to  have  lighthouse  keepers.  If  there  was 
a  really  big  storm  they  could  walk  on  them  to  get 
to  the  lighthouse  even  if  the  waves  were  swamping 
the  pier.” 

“Yes,  I  remember.  You  told  me  that  once 
before,  the  last  time  we  came  here.”  And  suddenly 
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all  of  the  images  of  the  last  time  we  were  here, 
images  I’ve  been  trying  to  hold  back,  come  rushing 
at  me  like  a  giant  wave. 

Laughing,  holding  hands,  kissing,  not  acting 
our  ages  and  not  caring  if  anyone  looked  on 
disapprovingly  as  we  made  a  small  spectacle  of 
ourselves.  Let  them  look  (we  said),  they’re  just 
envious  because  they’ve  never  been  as  happy  as 
this,  never  had  love  like  this,  never  wanted  and  been 
wanted  like  this.  And  then  we  stood  on  the  far  side 
of  the  lighthouse  where  no  one  could  see  us  from 
the  beach  or  the  pier,  and  you  pressed  your  body 
against  mine,  pushing  me  into  the  wall,  breathing 
soft,  lovely  obscenities  into  my  ear  as  you  reached 
under  my  skirt  and  I  can  remember  the  smell  of 
your  skin  and  the  way  your  warm  breath  against 
my  neck  sent  shivers  down  my  back.  The  last  time 
we  were  here,  the  last  time  we  were  here,  the  last 
time  we  were  here. . . . 

“You’d  never  know  it  was  so  rough  yesterday  to 
look  at  it  now.  Rough  enough  to  drown  somebody. 
It’s  so  quiet.  It’s  hard  to  believe.” 

“That’s  the  calm  after  the  storm,  isn’t  it?  I 
wonder  why  they  can’t  find  the  bodies.  Where  did 
they  go?  Do  they  just  drift  farther  and  farther  out? 
Do  they  sink?” 

You  are  silent  again,  looking  out  at  the 
lighthouse.  We  stop  before  we  reach  the  plastic  tape 
and  sit  down  on  the  concrete.  Tiny  brown  birds 
with  long  beaks  land  nearby  and  peck  at  the  ground 
and  a  gull  shrieks  somewhere  over  our  heads. 
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“I’m  sorry,”  you  say. 

“Yes,  I  know  you’re  sorry.” 

“I  am.  I  didn’t  mean  for  it  to  be  like  this.  I 
never  thought...  you  know...  I  never  thought  it 
would  end.  That  it  would  end  like  this.” 

“No,  I  know  you  never  thought!  No,  that’s 
not  it.  What  you  thought  was  that  you  could  have 
everything.  You  thought  that  somehow  it  would 
all  magically  work  itself  out.  But  you  didn’t  think 
about  what  it  would  do  to  me  when  reality  came 
calling.  And  what  it  would  do  to  you,  too.  You 
didn’t  think  about  that  at  all.” 

“But  I  loved  you — I  do  love  you.  You  know  I 
do,  it’s  just  that....” 

“Yes,  you  loved  me.”  It  seems  so  strange  to 
use  those  words  because  I  can’t  feel  them  at  all 
anymore.  The  thought  that  you  loved  me  used  to 
intoxicate  me,  to  fill  me  up  so  that  I  felt  I  had  to 
wrap  my  arms  around  myself  to  contain  it  all,  to 
keep  from  bursting  with  happiness.  But  now  there’s 
nothing,  just  a  dead  emptiness  where  the  happiness 
used  to  be. 

“You  don’t  understand.  You  don’t  know 
how  hard  this  is  for  me.”  I  can  hear  the  hurt,  the 
confusion  in  your  voice.  The  sudden  urge  to  hold 
you  and  comfort  you  is  in  my  hands,  in  my  arms. 
It’s  a  habit  so  ingrained  in  me  after  a  year  and  a  half 
that  I  almost  reach  out,  stopping  short  when  my 
brain  quickly  reminds  body  that  you  are  no  longer 
mine.  The  desire  to  cry  is  there,  a  tightness  in  the 
back  of  my  eyes,  a  pain  in  the  back  of  my  throat,  but 


it  is  slowly  enveloped  by  the  nothingness. 

“I’m  sure  it’s  hard  for  you.  But  the  thing  is,  I  do 
understand.  The  truth  was  there  all  along,  just  like 
the  red  flags.  But  I  didn’t  want  that  truth,  so  I  put 
my  rose-colored  glasses  on  and  told  myself  that  as 
long  as  you  loved  me  that  was  all  that  mattered.  But 
you  only  had  enough  love  for  a  calm  day.  When  we 
were  swamped  by  a  storm,  there  just  wasn’t  enough 
love  to  save  us.  And  now  . . .  now  you’ll  go  back 
home  to  her  tonight  and  every  night  after  that  and 
you’ll  forget  about  me.” 

“I  won’t  forget  about  you.  And  I  wasn’t  playing 
games  with  you.  It’s  just  that  I...  just  that  I  didn’t 
realize....”  There’s  a  long  pause.  Then,  “Hey,  look, 
look  over  there.  That’s  a  coast  guard  boat  coming 
into  the  channel.  I  wonder  if  they  found  them.” 

“I  keep  thinking  of  that  poem  by  Stevie  Smith, 
Not  Waving  But  Drowning.  You  know,  ‘I  was  much 
further  out  than  you  thought,  and  not  waving  but 
drowning.’” 

I  can  tell  you  aren’t  listening  to  me.  You’re 
looking  back  along  the  beach  at  a  man  in  black 
dress  pants,  a  white  shirt  and  a  tie.  He’s  walking 
towards  the  water,  carrying  a  large  microphone  in 
one  hand.  He  places  his  feet  gingerly  with  each  step, 
like  a  cat  picking  its  way  over  a  wet  floor.  Another 
man  wearing  jeans  and  a  polo  shirt  and  carrying  a 
large  camera  over  his  shoulder  follows  behind  him. 

Something  about  the  scene  makes  me  laugh 
and  laughing  makes  me  feel  like  crying  again  and 
my  voice  comes  out  like  a  hiccup.  “Look  at  that. 
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He’s  walking  through  the  sand  in  his  nice  black 
shoes  and  dress  socks.  They  must  be  full  of  sand 
by  now.  I’d  never  realize  that  if  I  watched  him 
on  the  news  tonight  or  tomorrow — that  he  was 
standing  there  talking  to  the  camera  and  looking 
so  professional  with  clumpy,  wet  sand  in  his  nice 
shoes.  It’s  funny,  isn’t  it?  How  we  just  see  what 
we’re  meant  to  see?  We  don’t  even  think  about  the 
things  they  don’t  show  us.” 

“They’re  probably  shooting  footage  for  some 
local  news  station.” 

We  continue  to  watch  as  the  coast  guard 
boat  makes  its  way  into  the  channel  and  vehicles 
begin  arriving  in  the  parking  lot:  police  cars,  an 
ambulance,  a  coroner’s  van.  People  in  uniforms  get 
out  and  mill  around,  waiting  for  something  to  do. 
The  newsman  with  the  sand  in  his  shoes  makes  his 
way  over  to  ask  questions  of  anyone  who  will  talk  to 
him  and  the  cameraman  films  the  boat  as  it  docks. 
We  sit  in  silence,  watching  the  strange  spectacle  of 
death,  the  gurneys  and  the  body  bags,  watching 
until  all  of  the  people  and  all  of  the  vehicles  are 
gone  and  everything  is  still  again. 

“I  just  wish  you  could  tell  me  the  truth.  I 


want  you  to  tell  me  that  you  knew  all  along  that 
you  couldn’t. . .  wouldn’t. . .  couldn’t  leave  her.  But  I 
suppose  you  can’t  even  admit  that  to  yourself.  You 
thought  you  could  have  everything,  and  now  there’s 
nothing  left  of  us.  Just  a  ripple  on  the  water,  some 
bubbles  drifting  to  the  surface.” 

You  shift  nervously  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
glance  at  your  watch  and  look  off  into  the  distance. 

“I’d  better  go  now.  It’s  getting  late  and  I’ve  got 
to  get  back.  I’ll...  I’ll  call  you.  We  can  talk  some 
more  later.” 

“Sure.  Okay.  We’ll  talk  some  more  later.” 

As  we  walk  back  down  the  beach  without 
speaking,  looking  out  at  the  gently  rippling  surface 
of  the  water  reflecting  the  sky,  I  think  again  about 
perception.  Just  yesterday  morning  you  were  so 
close  to  me  I  couldn’t  tell  where  I  stopped  and 
where  you  began,  yet  now,  walking  side-by-side,  we 
are  so  far  apart  that  it  seems  I  can’t  really  see  you 
anymore.  Was  it  the  storm  that  carried  us  apart,  or 
were  you  never  really  here  to  begin  with?  I  think 
of  those  two  black  bags  lying  on  those  gurneys.  I 
think  that  if  I  could  unzip  them  and  look  inside,  I 
would  see  our  faces  looking  back  at  me.  § 
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The  Debt  We  All  Pay 

Mark  Buckner 


I’d  been  walking  around  the  city  most  of  the 
day,  hoping  I’d  find  some  inspiration  for  my  next 
article.  Not  much  inspiration  was  to  be  found  today 
Nobody  with  any  sense  was  out  on  the  streets.  It 
was  hottest  it’s  been  in  the  city  in  years.  Real  fry-an- 
egg  on  the  sidewalk,  melt-the-rubber-from-your- 
sneakers  hot.  Walking  up  the  steps  to  my  apartment 
I  could  still  hear  the  couple  upstairs  at  each  other’s 
throats.  Even  in  this  heat  they’re  still  screaming  at 
each  other  like  a  pair  of  Neanderthals  locked  in 
mortal  combat,  fighting  over  a  plum.  That’s  got  to 
be  proof  those  two  are  from  Hell. 

As  I  walked  into  my  apartment  I  let  out  a 
groan.  It  was  hotter  inside  than  it  was  outside.  My 
air  conditioner  had  died  a  sputtering  death  a  few 
days  ago,  its  burnt-out  metal  carcass  still  sitting 
on  the  living  room  floor.  I’d  have  given  it  a  proper 
burial,  but  I  had  an  article  to  write. 

I  needed  some  sort  of  human  interest  piece 
about  the  city.  Originally  I’d  planned  on  writing 
about  a  local  diner  that  was  getting  pretty  popular, 
Fish  Styx.  Turns  out  the  head  cook  was  a  real  nut -job 
and  he’d  been  stealing  people’s  pet  goldfish  to  make 
some  of  his  dishes.  Some  kind  of  psychological 


thing,  messed  up  childhood.  Either  way  the  paper 
handed  it  over  to  their  top  muckraker,  which  left 
me  out  of  luck  and  out  of  a  story. 

It  was  too  hot  to  think.  My  brains  were  liable 
to  melt  and  drain  out  through  my  nose.  But  if  I 
missed  another  deadline  my  boss  would  fire  me.  It 
took  me  three  years  to  finally  get  a  job  writing  like 
I’d  planned  and  I  wasn’t  going  back  to  small  change 
stuff.  So  I  opened  my  refrigerator,  grabbed  an  ice 
cold  soda,  then  tear  out  the  empty  shelves  and  sit 
my  butt  down  inside.  Just  enough  room  for  me,  my 
half-frozen  root  beer,  and  my  laptop  in  my  lap.  Ice 
all  around  me,  iced-over  root  beer  for  my  insides. 

I  sat  in  there  getting  freezer  burns  on  my  rear 
for  about  a  half  hour  with  no  progress.  Writing  used 
to  come  pretty  easy  for  me  until  Ami’d  left.  Couldn’t 
blame  her.  She’s  a  photographer,  and  some  high  end 
magazine  was  paying  her  big  money  to  do  National 
Geographic-type  work.  Off  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  she’s  taking  pictures  of  endangered  species 
or  ancient  ruins,  far  away  from  this  big  city  mess. 
Now  whenever  I  try  to  write  I’d  just  be  thinking  of 
her. 

A  knock  at  the  door  gave  me  an  excuse  to 
stretch  my  legs  a  bit.  Whoever  it  was  sounded 
impatient.  I  could  hear  them  outside  jostling  with 
the  door  knob.  When  I  unlocked  the  thing  they 
swung  the  door  open  so  fast  it  caught  me  right 
between  the  eyes. 

As  I  felt  around  to  make  sure  my  face  was  still 
in  one  piece,  whoever  it  was  at  the  door  shoved  a 
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clipboard  in  my  face.  Real  official  looking  papers. 

“Signature.”  The  guy  sounded  like  he  was 
growling  at  me. 

“Urn,  sure.”  I  wasn’t  expecting  a  package, 
unless  Ami  sent  me  something.  As  I  signed,  I 
looked  over  the  rest  of  the  paper.  The  words  on  the 
page  didn’t  look  familiar  to  me  at  all.  They  were 
like  mishmash  of  swirls  and  dashes  and  symbols  I 
couldn’t  recognize,  written  in  fiery  golden  ink. 

“Hold  on,  what  language  is  this-” 

I  looked  up  at  the  man...  except  he  wasn’t  a 
man  at  all.  I  really  should’ve  recognized  it  sooner.  A 
reaper.  Or  shinigami,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
these  things.  They  have  a  lot  of  names. 

It  was  absurdly  tall  and  lanky,  all  dressed  in 
black,  spindle  thin,  his  head  hunched  down  just 
below  the  top  of  the  door  frame.  His  limbs  like 
sinewy  muscle  wrapped  around  giant  pipe  cleaners. 
Hands  like  a  vulture’s  claws.  Then  I  caught  glimpse 
of  the  scythe,  which  towered  over  its  massive  form. 
My  grandpa  once  told  me  that  no  matter  how  silly 
they  might  look,  always  be  wary  of  anybody  who 
can  swing  a  weapon  that’s  bigger  than  their  body. 
Good  advice.  Not  something  you  use  too  often,  but 
smart. 

In  a  fit  of  self-preservation  I  slammed  the  front 
door  shut  and  made  a  mad  dash  for  the  fire  escape, 
nearly  tripping  over  the  broken  air  conditioner 
in  the  process.  By  then  the  giant  had  sliced  my 
door  in  two  and  made  after  me.  For  a  something 
that  probably  shouldn’t  be  able  to  walk  properly 


it  was  a  lot  faster  than  I  was.  I  didn’t  even  make 
it  to  the  window  when  I  felt  talon-like  fingers  dig 
into  my  shoulder  and  I  was  thrown  onto  my  couch. 
Stumbled  over  it  hitting  the  hardwood  floor  with  a 
thud. 

When  I  finally  made  it  to  my  feet  he  staring 
down  at  me.  His  face...  if  that  is  his  face,  I  couldn’t 
tell.  It  was  all  white  with  just  two  large  black  eyes. 
No  nose  or  mouth  or  ears  or  anything.  I’d  always 
wondered  if  that  was  a  mask  or  if  that  is  their  face. 
Just  looking  at  him  baffled  me;  my  mind  couldn’t 
even  process  how  he  could  stand  upright  without 
toppling  over.  How  he  could  move  with  those 
skeletal  legs. 

It’s  funny  how  often  you  see  something  and 
never  pay  it  much  attention.  I’d  seen  him,  or  others 
like  him,  plenty  of  times;  when  my  dog  got  run 
over  by  some  joyriding  asshole  when  I  was  ten. 
There  was  one  prowling  around  my  mother’s  flower 
garden  the  day  my  father  died.  I’m  fairly  certain 
there  was  always  one  following  this  kid  from  my  old 
neighborhood;  he’d  throw  rocks  at  small  animals 
and  would  dump  boiling  water  on  anthills.  They 
were  all  over  this  city  if  you  paid  attention. 

They’d  be  wandering  through  the  alleyways 
late  at  night.  They  walk  alongside  cars  when  traffic 
is  jammed  up  from  an  accident.  The  discordant  wail 
of  police  sirens  and  the  flashing  lights  of  ambulance 
trucks  brought  them  out  in  droves.  You  pass  them 
by  in  the  street  every  day  and  never  notice.  It’s  hard 
to  believe  anything  that  looked  like  they  did  could 
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seem  mundane,  but  there’s  all  sorts  of  things  you 
quit  paying  attention  to  when  you  see  them  often 
enough.  Most  of  the  time  they’re  just  a  shadow  on 
the  wall,  a  cold  chill  you  couldn’t  explain. 

“Must  you  people  run  from  the  inevitable?” 
His  voice  was  like  a  rusted  out  car  motor  if  you  ran 
it  through  a  hot  chemical  bath. 

I  choked  out  the  first  thing  that  came  to 
mind.  “There  must  be  some  kind  of  mistake!  I’m 
not-“ 

“Yes,  yes,  you’re  not  dead.  It  isn’t  your  time. 
Don’t  you  think  we  hear  that  all  the  time?” 

“Well  yeah,  I  guess.  But  look,  can’t  we 
at  least  talk  about  this?”  I  asked  meekly. 
“I’d  rather  just  skip  to  the  violence  if  that’s  alright.” 

“Couldn’t  you  have  at  least  phoned  ahead  or 
something?” 

“Of  course  not!  You  can’t  expect  us  to  let 
you  people  know  this  sort  of  thing  ahead  of  time. 
There’d  be  more  runners  then  we  already  do.  This 
way  is  much  easier.” 

“I’ll  bet.” 

“Listen,  please  don’t  do  this.  I  have  so  much 
to  live  for!” 

“No  you  don’t.” 

“What?”  That  caught  me  a  little  off  guard,  I’ll 
admit. 

“You  are  a  complete  and  utter  waste  of  a  life. 
You’ve  done  nothing  but  squander  your  talents  on 
useless  pursuits.” 

“I  wouldn’t  call  them  useless.” 


“You’ve  never  bothered  to  look  beyond  your 
little  world,  never  once  stepping  outside  the  city 
limits.” 

“But  I’ve  never-” 

“Also  your  mother  never  loved  you.  And  you 
were  adopted.” 

That  one  hit  a  nerve.  Just  because  you’re  a 
bringer  of  death  doesn’t  mean  you  can  just  disparage 
a  guy’s  mom  for  no  good  reason. 

“Now  look  here  skeleton  man,  I  don’t  have  to 
take  this  from-” 

“What  is  that  sound?” 

“It’s  me  yelling!” 

“No,  not  that.  Above  us.”  I  could  only  assume 
he  meant  the  people  upstairs. 

“My  neighbors.” 

The  reaper  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
appeared  to  be  staring  very  intently  at  a  dark  stain 
on  my  ceiling.  I  couldn’t  tell,  since  he  didn’t  have  a 
face  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  I  think  he  might’ve 
winced  at  the  sound  of  my  neighbors’  screaming, 
which  now  resembled  something  along  the  lines  of 
a  pack  of  deranged  howler  monkeys. 

“How  long  have  you  been  living  below  these 
people?”  he  asked  finally. 

“Coupla  years.”  They’d  been  living  above  me 
since  I  moved  into  the  apartment. 

“Eck,  I’m  doing  you  a  favor  by  ending  it. 
Anyone  with  sense  wouldn’t  have  waited  for  me  to 
show  up.” 

He  had  a  point. 
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“Look,  let’s  stop  this  now.  No  more  running, 
no  more  excuses  Mr.  Fields.” 

“Fields?  My  names  not-” 

“Forget  it.” 

Ignoring  me,  he  held  the  document  to  his  face. 

“No  one  escapes  our  able  hands.  After  decades 
of  hard  living  and  wasted  years,  your  time  is  at  an 
end.  Your  mortal  coil  is  to  be  cut.  So  now  Mr.  James 
Chance,  I  sentence  you  to —  wait,  James  Chance?” 

“Y-yeah?” 

“You...  aren’t  Aaron  Fields?  Room  203?” 

“He  lives  upstairs.  Room  302.” 

“302,  damn  it.” 

The  death-man  dropped  his  scythe,  smashing 
a  small  hole  in  the  hardwood  floor  and  judging 
from  the  shriek  that  came  after  probably  scaring 
daylights  out  of  some  poor  old  lady. 

“First  week  out  in  the  real  world  and  I  almost 
reap  the  wrong  guy.”  I  could  hear  him  growling 
again.  He  sounded  like  the  air  conditioner  before 
it  exploded. 

“Sorry  about  the  mix-up.  Still  new  at  this.” 

“N-no,  pr-problem.” 

“And  the  mother  thing,  I’m  sure  you  weren’t  a 
total  disappoint  to  her.” 

“So  am  I.” 

He  shrugged  his  massive  shoulders.  “You 
living  types  just  all  look  the  same  to  me,  no  offense.” 

All  sense  of  fear  I  had  toward  the  creature 
seemed  to  drain  away  as  he  picked  up  the  pieces  of 
my  door.  He  looked  like  he  was  trying  to  fit  them 


back  into  place.  After  it  fell  apart  a  couple  of  times 
he  gave  up. 

“Someone  will  be  by  to  fix  this.” 

“Right.” 

He  pried  his  scythe  from  the  hole  in  the  floor 
and  dragging  it  behind  him  as  he  staggered  out  of 
the  apartment,  ducking  his  head  to  fit  through  the 
splintered  door  frame.  I  don’t  know  for  sure,  but  I 
think  breathed  a  strained  sigh  of  relief,  but  before 
he  left  the  great  black  giant  turned  to  look  at  me 
once  more. 

“Be  seeing  you,  James.  Remember,  death  is  a 
debt  we  all  must  pay.” 

“What?” 

“An  old  Greek  guy  said  that.  Philosopher. 
Sounded  like  the  right  thing  to  say.” 

With  that  he  didn’t  so  much  walk  away  as 
he  faded  into  the  shadows  on  the  walls  outside 
my  apartment.  The  threat  of  immediate  having 
subsided,  I  listened  intently  at  the  shouting  match 
upstairs.  A  minute  or  two  later  the  screaming  from 
upstairs  stopped.  Then  a  very  different  sort  of 
screaming  rang  out  and  I  could’ve  sworn  I  smelled 
smoke. 

I  don’t  know  who  those  guys  work  for,  but 
they  must  like  me.  No  one  ever  came  to  fix  my  door 
or  the  hole  in  my  floor.  I  wasn’t  about  to  complain 
though.  The  story  I  did  on  the  reapers  in  the  city 
got  me  back  into  my  boss’  good  graces,  enough  that 
I  could  take  a  little  trip  out  of  the  city  for  my  next 
story. 
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Someone  once  said  that  you  only  live  twice, 
once  when  you’re  born  and  once  when  you  look 
death  in  the  face.  After  a  day  like  that,  I  felt  like  had 
a  new  life  to  live.  Or  if  nothing  else,  I  had  an  excuse 
to  get  out  of  this  hellhole  for  a  while.  § 
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by  Adam  C.  Depew 


Why  did  I  want  to  die?  It  was  a  question  Id 
asked  myself  countless  times  before  and  never 
seemed  to  have  an  answer.  Life  seemed  pointless 
now  and  worst  of  all,  I  felt  alone.  My  name  is 
Corvus,  Corvus  Ando  and  growing  up  with  a 
name  that  was  as  unusual,  or  “special”  as  my  father 
insisted,  as  that  didn’t  make  life  any  easier.  I  had  big 
plans  for  myself  as  a  child  and  it  seemed  I  had  all 
the  time  in  the  world  to  accomplish  them  but  time 
I  realized  is  not  constant;  it  speeds  up  as  you  get 
older  like  water  going  down  the  drain  -  the  closer  it 
gets  to  the  end,  the  more  quickly  it  spins. 

I  was  almost  30  years  old  when  I  was  discharged 
from  the  military.  I  had  enlisted  when  I  was  21  but 
after  my  four  years  of  service  I  learned  my  unit  was 
being  reactivated  and  I  would  have  to  serve  another 
four  years.  This  was  not  an  uncommon  situation  for 
many  young  men  that  enlisted  without  reading  the 
fine  print  on  the  contract.  Nevertheless,  here  I  was 
nearly  30  years  old  discharged  from  the  military 
with  no  college  degree  and  no  marketable  skills  to 
speak  of  that  would  garner  those  high  paying  jobs 
many  of  my  friends  from  high  school  had  already 
secured.  To  make  matters  worse,  I  hadn’t  the 


slightest  idea  what  I  would  like  to  do  in  this  new 
life  I  was  drifting  into. 

It  was  storming  and  fingers  of  lightning 
gripped  the  sky  as  I  pulled  up  in  front  of  my  father’s 
small  brick  house  the  day  I  left  my  military  life.  The 
porch  light  was  on.  My  father  had  always  left  the 
porch  light  on  when  he  was  expecting  me  home  as  if 
I  would  forget  which  house  it  was  and  be  somehow 
guided  by  the  light.  I  stared  out  the  windshield  of 
my  car  watching  thousands  of  suicidal  raindrops 
collide  against  the  transparent  glass.  My  hands  felt 
like  steel.  So  many  thoughts  were  running  through 
my  head  as  I  searched  for  a  handle  on  the  moment. 
Here  I  am,  right  where  I  shouldn’t  be. 

I  sat  there  carefully  selecting  the  words  I  would 
use  upon  opening  the  door  to  the  house,  I  could 
hear  every  noise  that  surrounded  me  as  though 
it  were  amplified.  My  senses,  it  seemed,  were 
heightened,  which  was  a  byproduct  of  my  intense 
military  training  no  doubt.  I  heard  a  loud  bang 
-  a  drop  of  rain  hitting  the  windshield.  A  slight 
burning  smell  enveloped  the  air  and  reminded  me 
of  the  crisp  days  of  fall  when  the  cool  autumn  winds 
carried  the  scent  of  burning  leaves  effortlessly  to 
my  attention.  A  feeling  came  over  me  like  a  warm 
blanket  -  I  gasped  in  air,  opened  the  car  door  and 
stepped  into  the  torrential  downpour. 

I  made  my  way  up  the  sidewalk  to  the  shelter 
of  the  front  door  awning  pausing  for  a  moment 
before  I  placed  my  hand  on  the  door  and  cautiously 
turned  the  knob.  I  glided  into  the  house  carefully 
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closing  the  door  behind  me  as  to  not  make  much 
noise  and  draw  undo  attention  to  my  entrance. 
The  interior  of  the  house  held  an  otherworldly 
tranquility  in  contrast  to  the  weather  surrounding 
it,  which  I  found  comforting.  My  father  was  sitting 
in  his  favorite  chair  with  a  firm  grasp  on  an  old 
tattered  leather  bound  book  inches  from  his  face. 
The  cover  read  The  Holy  Bible. 

“I  see  you  still  refuse  to  wear  those  reading 
glasses”,  I  said.  He  continued  to  concentrate  on  the 
passage  he  was  reading.  Quickly  searching  for  a 
compliment  to  lighten  the  mood,  “The  lawn  looks 
really  nice,  did  you  just  cut  it?  It’s  raining  pretty 
good  now  so  I’m  sure  that’ll  help  even  more.  Well 
I  am  gonna  head  back  to  my  room  I’m  pretty  tried 
right  now  and  I  need  to  start  looking  for  a  job  in  the 
morning  I  guess.” 

I  shuffled  back  to  my  room  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  and  shut  the  door.  Being  back  in  the  room  I 
grew  up  in  conjured  so  many  thoughts  in  my  head. 
Am  I  dreaming?  Everything  that  surrounded 
me  was  somehow  more  and  less  significant  at  the 
same  time.  I  collapsed  onto  a  firm  mattress  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  It’s  surprising  how  a  mattress 
conforms  to  its  user’s  contours  over  time.  Most 
people  don’t  notice  since  they  sleep  in  the  same 
bed  every  night  but  there  is  something  embracing 
about  the  bed  from  your  childhood.  It  remembers 
you.  The  springs  of  the  neglected  mattress  creaked 
underneath  me  as  I  attempted  to  locate  the  body 
outline  I  had  created  years  before.  I  lay  there  in 


a  limbo  of  sorts,  lost  somewhere  between  being 
asleep  and  awake.  I  used  to  tell  my  father  that  I 
was  too  tired  to  sleep  on  nights  when  he  would 
walk  past  my  room  in  a  midnight  quest  for  a  glass 
of  water.  Being  back  in  the  same  room  must  have 
subconsciously  triggered  that  old  feeling  again. 
Although,  the  emotional  stress  of  facing  this  new 
beginning  I  was  sure  had  taken  its  toll  on  my  mind. 
My  father  didn’t  even  acknowledge  me  when  I 
came  in;  I  suppose  I  shouldn’t  be  surprised.  We 
had  always  seemed  to  be  so  similar  that  we  repelled 
each  other  like  two  negatively  charged  magnets 
-  the  more  I  wanted  to  be  close  to  him,  the  more 
difficult  it  was  to  connect.  I  heard  sirens  in  the 
distance.  I  toyed  with  the  idea  that  he  didn’t  want 
me  to  come  home  so  he  called  the  police  to  force 
me  to  leave  but  I  resolved  it  wasn’t  likely.  I  decided 
to  give  up  on  my  futile  effort  to  sleep  and  go  into  the 
living  room  to  sit  with  him.  The  mattress  groaned 
and  I  slid  off  of  it  onto  the  hard  wood  floor.  My 
sight  felt  clouded  from  my  quasi- nap  which  gave  a 
warm  glow  emanating  off  of  whatever  I  looked  at.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes  as  I  entered  the  living  room  and  sat 
next  to  my  dad.  “Pretty  bad  storm  huh,”  I  said  in  a 
feeble  attempt  to  connect  with  him.  My  father  just 
sat  there  studying  his  book.  I  heard  the  whine  of 
sirens  getting  louder  outside.  “Someone  probably 
got  in  an  accident  with  how  bad  it’s  raining  out 
there;  you  can  barely  see  10  feet  in  front  of  you”. 

I  got  out  of  my  seat  on  the  brown  and  yellow 
patterned  flower  couch  which  was  positioned  next 
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to  my  father’s  chair  and  went  over  to  the  window. . . 
through  the  rain  I  saw  what  looked  to  be  several 
emergency  vehicles  parked  outside.  “I  can’t  believe 
this.  You  didn’t  seriously  call  the  police  to  get  me  to 
leave  did  you,”  I  said  to  my  dad  with  a  half  mocking 
tone. 

My  father  emerged  from  his  chair  and  went 
to  the  door  and  began  speaking  to  the  young 
police  officer  wearing  a  clear  raincoat  that  had 
the  appearance  of  a  garbage  bag  with  arm  and 


neck  holes  cut  into  it.  I  slid  past  the  officer  and 
my  father  who,  by  this  time,  looked  engrossed  in 
a  serious  conversation,  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  congregation  of  sirens  in  front  of  the  house. 
Gliding  closer  to  the  scene  I  paused  six  feet  in  front 
of  my  vehicle  and  saw  my  lifeless  body  casually 
bent  forward  with  the  head  resting  on  the  steering 
wheel.  As  I  looked  in  the  window  I  saw  a  silver 
steel  handgun  dangling  from  my  right  hand.  § 
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Cosmic  Ballet 

Eric  Nelson 


The  scene,  only  a  few  minutes  long,  is  of 
blinding  beauty.  There  are  pictures,  but  an  unfiltered 
perspective  would  be  far  superior.  The  intruder 
shrouds  herself  in  blackness  and  reemerges  on  stage 
to  swallow  the  star.  The  star  will  try  to  overwhelm 
her,  his  first  instinct.  His  pride  prevents  him  from 
accepting  a  shared  role.  But  he  has  no  choice. 

Each  wants  to  own  the  moment,  to  take  credit 
for  the  dramatic  conflict  that  unfolds,  their  tenacity 
keeping  them  from  realizing  the  splendor  of  their 
collaboration.  I’ll  be  watching  from  the  third  row 
next  time.  From  that  perspective,  they  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  size.  I  often  wonder  if  my  row 
mates  will  appreciate  this  magnificent  coincidence. 

Her  complexion  is  flawed.  Up  close,  the 
pock  marks  on  her  pale  cheek  deepen  into  yawning 
craters.  In  this  scene,  however,  darkness  cloaks  her 
frozen  expression.  I  know  that  she  is  averse  to  my 
desire  for  kinship,  but  I  still  want  to  meet  her;  even 
if  some  of  her  mystique  is  gone  forever.  I  want  to 
watch  the  audience  glow  as  her  darkness  envelops 
the  light.  I  want  another  chance  to  see  them  perform 
together. 

I  heard  that  the  audience  will  create  a 
disturbance  during  this  scene.  They  say  the  crickets 


get  noisy,  the  dogs  begin  to  wail,  and  the  daytime 
flowers  close  their  petals  and  turn  their  shoulders 
in  rejection.  They  want  the  star  to  reappear.  I  don’t 
remember  any  of  this.  The  first  audiences  have  a 
notorious  reputation.  Some  threw  things  at  her,  and 
others  made  noises  in  an  attempt  to  restore  order. 
They  couldn’t  appreciate  the  beauty,  overwhelmed 
instead  by  fear  for  the  star. 

I  had  the  chance  to  see  them  perform 
together  when  I  was  six,  but  Mom  forbade  it.  She 
made  me  stare  at  the  ground  until  it  was  over.  She 
explained  that  I  would  never  see  them  again  if  I 
looked.  I  dutifully  obeyed,  resisting  the  upward 
pull  of  the  helium  that  filled  my  head.  The  gorgon 
beckoned  for  a  furtive  glimpse.  Regretfully,  I 
resisted. 

It’s  been  said  that  they’ll  perform  together 
again,  but  I’ll  be  over  a  century  old  by  then.  I  don’t 
plan  on  living  that  long,  so  I’ll  have  to  search  for 
them. 

When  the  time  is  right,  I’ll  follow  them 
across  the  world  and  live  in  their  shadow, 
suspended  in  a  reality  where  the  crickets  chirp  in 
the  afternoon,  domesticated  dogs  unleash  their 
primal  howls  toward  the  sky,  and  the  premature 
perfume  of  night  flowers  fills  the  air.  As  they  move 
overseas,  I’ll  follow  them  onto  the  water  and  watch 
them  perform  on  a  shimmering  screen.  Then, 
maybe  I’ll  look  up  and  stare  back  at  the  swelling 
eye  that  can  absorb  my  regret  in  its  blackness.  § 
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The  Small  Bass 

Yvonne  Wood 


She  rows  the  boat  a  little  further  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  sets  her  oars  down  and  reaches 
for  her  tackle  box  and  pole.  “Hi,  Dad.” 

“How  are  you,  Pumpkin?” 

“I’m  okay.” 

“Miss  me?” 

“Like  crazy.”  Especially  on  clear  mornings  like 
this  one  where  the  fish  are  sure  to  bite.  She  fastens 
the  plastic  yellow  grub  to  her  hook  and  takes  a  can 
of  Coca-Cola  out  of  the  cooler  behind  her  seat.  It 
always  seems  like  needless  death  to  use  real  grubs 
or  worms;  killing  the  fish  is  hard  enough. 

“Don’t  forget  to  -” 

“I  know.” 

“And  always  remember  that  -” 

“I  will.”  She  casts  her  line  and  opens  her  Coke 
while  surveying  the  quiet  lake.  It  is  early  spring 
and  the  air  is  sharp.  The  birds  are  chirping  with 
excitement  as  they  catch  the  worms  squirming 
around  on  the  ground  and  there  is  a  small  population 
of  lily  pads  already  lining  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake.  She  feels  a  small  sliver  of  excitement  for  the 
quickly  approaching  summer.  Mornings  are  always 
more  beautiful  on  the  lake  in  the  summer  when  the 
early  orange  sun  shines  on  the  timid  ripples  of  the 
water.  She  wishes  her  dad  could  see  it. 


CCt  » 

I  can. 

“But,  can  you  smell  it?” 

“I  can  always  smell  the  earth.” 

«T>  » 

I  m  sorry. 

I  m  not. 

She  wonders  about  that  and  sees  him  sitting 
in  the  living  room  with  the  ugly  Chicago  Bears 
quilt  around  his  shoulders.  His  skin  is  sallow  - 
almost  the  color  of  the  grub  on  her  hook.  His  eyes 
are  sunken,  and  even  though  he  isn’t  coughing, 
they  are  almost  completely  red.  He  never  sleeps.  It 
won’t  be  long  now.. .it  is  a  surprise  that  he  still  has 
an  appetite  some  days.  He  doesn’t  have  teeth  but  he 
sips  his  broth  and  then  pretends  to  chew. 

“It  felt  more  like  food  when  I  did  that.” 

“I  hated  you.” 

“I  know.  I  hated  me  too.”  Silence.  “Here  he 
comes!” 

A  sharp  tug  pulls  the  pole  a  few  inches  out 
from  underneath  her  shoe.  She  reaches  down  and 
grabs  the  pole  before  she  slowly  reels  in  her  line. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  going  to  be  big,  Dad.” 

“Hey,  remember  that  time  we  were  out  here 
and  I  caught  the  big  one?” 

“How  can  I  forget,  you  remind  me  all  the  time.” 

“She  sure  was  big.” 

“Yeah.”  The  bass  is  small.  She  pulls  the  hook 
from  its  mouth  and  feels  the  pain  all  over  again. 

The  diagnosis.  The  waiting.  The  dying.  The 
grieving. 

She  looks  at  the  fish  one  last  time  and  then 
tosses  him  back  into  the  water.  § 
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Top  Five  Ways  to  Access 
Your  Secret  Garden 

Jessica  Price 


You  learn  how  to  trim  roses  as  your  daughter 
flatlines. 

Flowers  never  interested  you.  Forget 
Georgia  O’Keefe.  These  aren’t  the  petals  you’re 
interested  in  pealing  back.  The  nectar  core  of  a 
tulip  lacks  the  sort  of  grace  and  sensuality  you’d 
ever  want.  This  isn’t  a  peepshow. 

You’re  just  trying  to  avoid  unnecessary 
bacterial  strains. 

You’re  just  trying  to  keep  your  fluids  clear 
and  free  of  viral  mutations. 

You’re  just  trying  to  keep  natural  selection 

at  bay. 

Glossed,  out  of  date  spreads  of  magazines 
fan  out  on  the  Salvation  Army  side  table.  Picture  the 
life  you’ve  always  been  told  you  want  and  amplify 
it  by  twelve  thousand.  You’ll  only  remember  that 
anything  times  zero  is  still  zero. 

The  depth  of  a  perfect  magazine  shot  is  so 
shallow,  it’s  almost  reality. 

You  pick  your  poison,  literally,  but  not 
carelessly.  You  pick  up  People  and  you’ll  take  home 
TB  or  Whooping  Cough.  Sports  Illustrated  carries 
one  of  those  antibiotic  resistant  strains  of  pubic  lice. 


Readers  Digest  is  a  one  way  collision  with  Scarlet 
Fever. 

Herpes  courts  AARP  like  the  bulimic  who 
can’t  quite  step  away  from  the  buffet  table,  always 
reaching  out,  but  needing  that  little  shove  before 
she  can  binge. 

Or  he.  You  don’t  want  to  stereotype.  Sugar 
Pie  wants  to  break  stereotypes.  A  classic  case  of 
“marrying”  a  cause  you  never  gave  a  damn  about. 
Love  is  all  about  pretending  to  give  a  shit. 

And  so  you  pick  up  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  and  the  mild  case  of  influenza  which  will 
tease  your  intestines  the  night  before  the  funeral. 
It’s  the  only  safe  bet.  Just  like  your  non-descript 
grey  slacks.  Just  like  your  non-offensively  feminist 
Doc  Martins.  Just  like  the  non-legally  binding 
band  on  your  left  ring  finger. 

Safe. 

Every  time  the  door  pukes  MDs  into 
this  orgy  of  misery  and  denial,  you  strain  for  the 
shockwave  of  good  and  bad  news.  That  wafting 
stench  like  the  memory  of  a  carnival,  nostrils 
clenching  to  try  to  ward  off  the  exhaust  and  animal 
dung,  while  leaving  enough  ventilation  to  take  in 
elephant  ears  and  cotton  candy  (your  third  date, 
you  took  Sugar  Pie  to  the  carnival;  the  Tilt  o’  Whirl 
spun  you  so  hard  you  drooled  on  her  sweater.  You 
fell  for  her  British  accent  and  the  slope  of  her  neck 
as  she  tossed  her  hair  from  her  face  with  a  laugh. 
She  fell  for  the  stilted  apologies  falling  from  your 
lips  and  the  scent  of  hazelnut  clinging  to  your  skin). 
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It’s  the  opposite  right  now,  your  little  attempt 
at  becoming  a  colander.  You’re  starved  for  the  bad, 
peeking  like  a  Disney  villain  over  the  top  of  your 
borrowed  disease  rag. 

You’d  better  come  with  us,  ma’am. 

Has  he  considered  organ  donation? 

Your  daughter  is  in  there  somewhere,  and 
Sugar  Pie’s  screaming,  petting  the  little  locks  of  red- 
blonde  hair  away  from  a  sweaty,  immobile  face. 
Because  she’d  only  wanted  to  go  outside  for  a  few 
minutes,  mommy.  And  isn’t  it  funny,  mommy,  how 
the  sun  looks  like  a  blot  of  butter  melting  in  the 
sky? 

She  just  wanted  to  chase  butterflies.  The 
bees  just  wanted  to  chase  her. 

And  you’re  stuck  chasing  the  captions: 

“6  Common  Mistakes  Every  Beginning  Florist 
Makes” 

“The  Top  Ten  Myths  About  Pesticides” 

“Who’s  Who  in  the  World  of  Competitive 
Trimming” 

You’re  stuck  chasing  everyone  else’s  bad 

news. 

He’s  going  to  live,  but  we  had  to  amputate 

his  leg. 

Your  insurance  will  not  cover  this  procedure. 

I’m  sorry,  there’s  nothing  we  could  do. 

You  cradle  a  white  teddy  bear  to  your  heart, 
Sugar  Pie’s  purse  suspended  from  your  ankle,  off 
the  little  patches  of  wet  from  where  a  mop  sopped 
up  somebody’s  guts.  Somewhere,  a  cell  phone 


rings,  and  you’re  too  engrossed  to  know  if  it’s  yours 
or  one  of  the  others  in  this  purgatory.  Somewhere, 
a  woman  wails.  Somewhere,  a  doctor  pulls  a  sheet 
over  a  cadaver’s  swollen  head,  reciting  practiced 
hospital  protocol: 

“The  Top  Five  Ways  to  Break  a  Human  Heart 
without  Being  Held  Liable” 

Somewhere,  your  daughter’s  lips  turn  blue. 
Somewhere,  a  doctor  apologizes. 

These  things  happen. 

Nothing  anyone  could  have  done. 

The  bear  squeaks  “mama”  the  more  you 
squeeze  its  swollen  belly.  A  woman  pulling  off  her 
best  Vanna  White,  arms  outstretched  to  highlight 
gardening  vines,  wrinkles  as  your  fingers  twitch. 

“Six  New  Ways  To  Attract  Butterflies” 

“An  Interview  with  America’s  Foremost  Home 
Decorator” 

Sugar  Pie’ll  walk  through  the  doors  in  an 
hour.  Emily  will  be  cold  and  sanitary  then,  tucked 
into  bed  with  the  sort  of  carefulness  only  afforded 
to  corpses,  and  by  strangers.  Because  the  two  of 
you  could  never  get  her  to  stop  moving.  Always 
kicking  her  and  bunching  the  sheets  to  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Always  whining  for  one  more  story,  one 
more  snack,  one  more  drink  of  water.  Open  the 
window  a  crack,  mommy,  so  she  could  catch  the 
starlight.  And  then  you’ll  be  allowed  in.  You’ll  be 
granted  to  privilege  of  seeing  your  daughter. 

There’s  nothing  we  can  do. 

It’s  a  legal  matter. 
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Just  wait  out  here  for  a  few  minutes,  well 
come  to  you  if  anything  happens. 

Somebody  sobs  about  how  everything 
happens  for  a  reason.  Somebody  wails  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Somebody  makes  a  phone  call  about  how 
daddy  won’t  be  home  for  dinner  tonight.  Somebody 
cries  into  Cosmo,  oblivious  of  the  case  of  Pink  Eye 
they’ll  pick  up  in  the  morning. 

And  you’re  learning  just  how  versatile 
shrubbery  really  can  be  for  highlighting  one’s  yard. 
§ 
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Tyler  Walker 


Anticipation  grows  higher  than  Everest, 
Participating  in  an  activity  once  forbidden. 

Did  it  not  feel  just  like  yesterday, 

Where  all  we  cared  about  was  games  and  toys. 

The  door  becomes  ever  so  close, 

Doses  of  the  warm  fall  air  intoxicate. 

Such  as  the  poison, 

I  find  myself  waiting  for. 

Maturation  comes  with  this  day, 

And  possibly  humiliation. 

Suddenly  the  goose  bumps  of  excitement, 

Take  control  of  my  body. 

As  I  enter, 

Words  of  advice  were  muttered. 

“Don’t  throw  up;  don’t  get  in  a  fight, 

And  Happy  Birthday.” 
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A  Sticky  Situation 

Celina  Lewis 


I  have  heard  of  people  getting  caught  before 
My  body  aches  with  nerves 
Ignoring  the  “No  Swimming”  sign, 

You  assure  me  everything  will  be  OK 


So  I  listen,  and  I  peel  my  shirt  from  my  body 
You  help  me  along  the  way, 

And  when  our  skin  touches 

The  syrupy  air  causes  our  bodies  to  fuse 


Your  hand  clutches  mine 
And  while  you  calmly  anticipate  jumping  in, 
My  legs  tremble,  toes  curling  beneath  the 
I  close  my  eyes  and  let  you  lead  the  way 


We  leave  our  clothes  in  a  sticky  heap 
Behind  us  on  the  dock 
Suspended  in  the  air 
Time  stands  still 


We  meet  at  eleven  on  this  summer  night 

At  the  edge  of  the  dock 

Our  clothes  cling  to  us 

And  I  can  almost  taste  the  sugar  in  the  air 
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My  body  enters  one  inch  at  a  time 

Frigid  and  foreign,  the  water  wraps  itself  around  me 

And  becomes  a  soothing  hand, 

Wiping  away  the  summer  heat 

You  almost  dance  in  the  water;  your  arms  weave  around  my  body 
Holding  me  as  we  bob  to  the  rhythm  of  the  gentle  waves  we  create 
Sounds  of  splashing  get  amplified  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
And  I  fear  we  will  get  caught 

So  it  is  no  surprise  when  our  adventure  is  interrupted  by  the  clop  of  boots 

Walking  on  the  dock 

He  shines  a  light  on  the  water,  slowly 

Until  he  passes  over  our  heap  of  clothes  and  then  us,  paralyzed  by  the  harsh  glow 

We  are  told  to  quickly  dress: 

My  toes  get  stuck  in  the  sticky  fibers  of  my  skirt 
And  your  T-shirt  drips  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  sweat 
You  whisper,  “He  better  keep  his  eyes  to  himself’ 

We  follow  the  clop  toward  the  flashing  blue  and  red 

And  are  placed  in  the  back  seat,  our  legs  stick  to  the  plastic 

I  watch  the  dock  float  past  my  window 

And  when  he  says  “public  indecency,”  I  look  at  you  and  smile 
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Lone  Benny 

Nicholas  Plucinsky 


Lone  Benny, 

And  they  shed  tears 

staring  softly 

over  the  stitches 

at  shadows 

holding  together 

gracing  the  far  wall. 

your  arms  and  legs. 

How  I  remember 

I  want  to  help  you  Benny. 

the  sweet  times  together 

I  want  to  pick  you  up 

sending  succulent 

and  drift  far,  far  away 

thoughts  to  and  fro. 

to  another  world. 

Yet,  your  tattered  clothing... 

It  would  be  like  it  used  to  be. 

the  countless  stains. 

Before  this, 

Tell  me  Benny, 

before  time  itself 

who  did  this? 

even  mattered. 

Who  could  steal  my  memories 

Yet,  I  cannot. 

and  change  you  so? 

You  must  tell  me  Benny, 

You  play  my  heart 

for  your  painted  eyes  betray  you. 

like  a  violin  Benny, 

and  it  is  a  sad, 

They  point  to  your  tattered  fur 

sad  tune  indeed. 

and  how  it  has  faded 

like  a  blurry  dream 

escaping  dawn’s  light. 

Making  the  Grade 

Andrew  Gunkel 


Stop  that  gaming  and  find  a  respectable  trade, 

My  parents  would  always  rant  and  then  at  night  say 
Maybe  if  you  study  harder  you’ll  make  the  grade. 

Instead  of  a  job  it  was  Nintendo  I  played. 

My  dad  would  get  so  angry  and  scream  every  day, 
Stop  that  gaming  and  find  a  respectable  trade. 

I  remember  the  test  about  the  fourth  crusade. 

My  teacher  had  a  frown  and  could  only  relay, 
Maybe  if  you  study  harder  you’ll  make  the  grade. 

When  my  parents  talked  of  college  I  was  unswayed. 
I  remember  my  mom  saying  in  her  own  way, 

Stop  that  gaming  and  find  a  respectable  trade. 

j 

A  respectable  job  would  be  a  nurse’s  aide. 

A  paid  job  like  that  is  the  American  way. 

Maybe  if  you  study  harder  you’ll  make  the  grade. 

But  today  I’m  a  Grade  A.  game  programmer,  paid. 
Never  again  will  I  hear  the  voices  that  say, 

Stop  that  gaming  and  find  a  respectable  trade. 
Maybe  if  you  study  harder  you’ll  make  the  grade. 
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Sway 

Megan  Harms 


Threaded  across  the  young  girl’s  neck 
Is  a  slender,  silver  chain 
A  simple  cross  clings  to  it 
Swaying  in  time  with  her  footsteps 

She  smiles,  brilliant  white  teeth 
Flashing  like  camera  bulbs 
Capturing  the  attention  of  people 
As  she  wanders  past  them 

Everyone  smiles  back  easily 
Happy  to  have  her  in  the  community 
She  smiles  back  as  words  echo  in  her  mind 
‘I  shouldn’t  have  come  here’ 

Her  mind  begins  to  keep  time 
With  the  gentle  swaying  of  her  cross 
‘Everyone  seems  so  welcoming’ 

Quickly  flips  to  ‘I  don’t  belong’ 

She  takes  a  seat  near  the  back 
A  cheerful  observer  of  their  world 
Too  anxious  to  attempt  assimilation 
Despite  the  sea  of  calm  surrounding  her 


The  service  begins  and  her  fellow  attendees 
Begin  singing  of  God’s  mercy  and  love 
Their  voices  swell  and  erupt  magnificently 
With  passionate  faith  as  their  fuel 

Compared  to  those  volcanic  voices 
The  girl’s  tone  starkly  resembles 
The  slender  chain  around  her  neck 
Shrinking  to  silence  long  before  the  rest 
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A  Solicitor’s  Lessons 

Scott  Thompson 

I  am  a  door-to-door  solicitor. 

That  sentence  carries  a  lot  of  weight.  People. . . 
well  we  don’t  tend  to  like  solicitors.  Maybe  it’s  this 
sense  that  we  as  individuals  have  made  up  our 
minds  concerning  every  possible  topic  and  some 
guy  with  a  pamphlet  or  ad  is  only  a  waste  of  time. 
Perhaps  we  don’t  want  to  get  into  some  debate 
about  what  we  believe  or  what  we  do.  Maybe  we 
just  want  to  be  left  alone.  I  can’t  pinpoint  the  exact 
reason  for  our  solici-phobia,  but  I  definitely  know 
it’s  there.  How,  you  might  ask?  Well... 

I  am  a  door-to-door  solicitor. 

I’ve  been  walking  up  to  people’s  doors  and 
leaving  advertising  for  about  two  years  now.  It’s  not 
the  only  part  of  my  job;  I’m  a  route  manager  who 
also  handles  advertising  and  business  building. 
Even  though  I  could  and  should  have  someone 

i 

under  me  who  can  do  the  menial  task  of  soliciting, 
I’m  kind  of  glad  I  don’t.  I  find  the  whole  thing  rather 
pleasing.  Listen  to  some  music,  enjoy  the  weather, 
get  some  exercise;  it’s  not  exactly  a  bad  break  from 
working  in  the  office. 

There  is  one  downside  though,  and  that’s 
people.  People  are  sort  of  dicks  sometimes. 


Well,  I  should  elaborate  on  that.  I’m  not  your 
regular,  leave  a  flier  or  postcard  attached  to  the 
door  handle  kind  of  solicitor.  No,  what  I  do  is  a  little 
more  complicated  than  that.  You  see,  the  company 
I  work  for  provides  a  home  pick-up  and  delivery 
service  (I  can’t  say  exactly  what  we  do  because  a)  I 
don’t  want  to  leak  our  business  model  and  b)  I  don’t 
want  this  tracked  back  to  my  employer).  What  we 
pick-up  and  deliver  back  to  customers  can  fit  inside 
something  about  the  size  of  a  garbage  bag.  Having 
tried  various  methods  of  advertising  in  the  past,  we 
decided  the  best  approach  was  to  take  our  service 
straight  to  potential  customers. 

So,  we  take  our  delivery  bags,  attach 
information  about  our  service  and  an  application 
to  them,  and  leave  them  hanging  on  people’s 
doorknobs.  Worse  yet,  we  ask  that  if  people  have 
no  interest  in  our  service  could  they  please  hang 
the  bag  on  the  door  for  us  to  pick  up  the  next  day. 
I  know,  nefarious,  right?  Well,  it  gets  better.  If  the 
bag  isn’t  out  the  next  day,  we  leave  a  little  note  on 
the  door  asking  if  they  can  please  put  the  bag  out 
the  next  day.  Sometimes  I  don’t  know  where  we  get 
the  gall. 

You  can  probably  already  imagine  how  that 
goes  over  with  some  people,  and  I  would  wager  that 
what  you  are  thinking  probably  doesn’t  come  close 
to  some  of  the  experiences  I’ve  had.  However,  this 
piece  isn’t  just  a  collection  of  me-getting-yelled- 
at-stories  (though  there  are  some  good  ones),  it’s 
also  a  place  for  me  to  share  some  of  the  things  I’ve 
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observed  walking  up  to  thousands  of  front  doors 
over  the  past  two  years.  I  hope  that  I  can  provide 
a  little  insight  into  the  life  of  a  solicitor,  and  that 
maybe  in  the  end  you  might  hate  us  just  a  little  bit 
less  (I  wont  cross  my  fingers,  though). 

No  Clothes  and  Open  Windows 

OK,  this  is  very  important,  and  I  want  you 
to  take  note:  under  no  circumstance  should  you 
ever  walk  around  your  house  or  backyard  naked. 
I  know  that  under  the  deceptive  calm  of  late,  quiet 
weekday  mornings  it’s  easy  to  let  the  guard  down 
and  clean  the  house  nude  while  blaring  Lady  Gaga, 
but  please,  it  has  to  stop.  Your  inner  diva  might 
object,  but  I  swear  it  is  for  the  better  good.  I  have 
seen  breasts,  asses,  and  a  whole  mess  of  genitalia 
that  I  cant  un-see  with  all  my  might.  And  before 
your  mind  begins  to  conjure  up  stories  of  the  sexy 
housewife  inviting  you  in  for  a  drink  to  cool  off,  let 
me  tell  you  there  is  none  of  that.  There  are  no  erotic 
encounters,  just  awful,  awful  nudity. 

In  all  honesty,  it’s  not  even  the  nakedness 
that’s  the  problem;  it’s  the  moment  where  I  lock 
eyes  with  some  poor  unsuspecting  man  or  woman 
through  their  living  room  window  as  they  are 
meandering  about.  You’ve  never  seen  someone  run 
so  fast  until  you’ve  peeped  them  in  the  buff.  It’s  just 
embarrassing.  I  try  to  keep  my  head  down  walking 
up  to  these  houses,  I  even  sometimes  skip  them 
altogether  just  to  avoid  any  chance  of  my  work 
getting  a  call  about  me  creeping  on  some  retired 


woman,  but  it  never  fails  that  I  spot  someone  naked. 

Solicitor  Lesson  #1  -  Always  wear  something. 

Dogs.  It  Had  to  be  Dogs. 

I  love  dogs,  I  really  do.  I  always  had  dogs 
growing  up,  and  I  have  two  sleeping  on  either  side 
of  this  computer  chair  right  now.  But,  I  have  the 
commonsense  not  to  leave  them  loose  out  in  the 
front  yard.  Apparently,  I’m  in  the  minority  there. 

The  cliched  “mailman  running  from  a  dog” 
scenario  is  frighteningly  accurate.  I  have  had  dogs 
push  open  screen  doors  as  I  approach,  I’ve  had 
dogs  run  from  a  yard  across  the  street  towards 
me,  I  even  had  a  dog  break  a  window  once  while 
pounding  on  it  in  an  attempt  to  get  to  me.  There  is 
a  cold  and  slow  dread  that  fills  a  man  as  he  watches 
an  unknown  dog  sprint  towards  him.  Is  it  friendly? 
Is  it  going  to  rip  my  throat  out? 

It’s  awful.  It  really  is.  I  know  I’m  a  lowly  solicitor 
whom  some  people  would  rather  chase  away  with 
their  dogs,  but  what  about  the  mailman?  The  UPS 
delivery  guy?  Even  just  some  person  walking  down 
the  street?  These  dogs  could  attack  anyone.  I’ve 
been  bit  by  a  dog  three  times,  with  one  encounter 
drawing  blood  and  leaving  me  incredibly  bruised. 

The  worst  invention  of  all  time  has  to  be  the 
“invisible  fence,”  where  sensors  are  put  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  yard  and  the  dog  is  shocked 
if  it  walks  beyond  them.  Again,  it’s  all  due  to  the 
unknown.  I’m  walking  down  the  block,  and  I  see 
a  dog  laying  on  the  front  steps  of  a  house.  It  gets 
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up,  hair  stands  up  on  its  back,  and  now  I  pause 
wondering  what  to  do.  Obviously,  I’m  not  going 
to  walk  up  to  the  house,  but  is  it  even  safe  to  walk 
past  it  on  my  way  to  the  next  one?  How  do  I  know 
that  this  home  has  an  invisible  fence  or  that  it  will 
even  stop  the  dog  if  it’s  determined?  I’ve  been 
thinking  about  it  for  a  while,  and  now  writing  this 
section,  I  think  I  have  found  the  world’s  next  great 
innovation:  visible  fences.  Imagine  that!  Fencing 
you  can  see  and  which  you  know  will  protect  you 
from  crazy  ass  dogs!  I’m  going  to  call  my  boss  right 
now  and  put  in  my  two  weeks. 

Of  course,  I  wouldn’t  want  to  misrepresent 
some  of  the  lovely  dogs  (and  cats)  I’ve  met  doing 
my  job,  but  I  think  I’d  rather  play  it  safe  and  be  void 
of  dogs  altogether. 

Solicitor  Lesson  #2  -  Please  don’t  let  the  dogs 

out. 

New  Year’s  Destruction 

New  Year’s  Day  fell  on  a  Saturday  this  year, 
meaning  that  our  store  was  closed  all  weekend, 
as  we  are  always  closed  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  cold 
Monday  that  was  made  worse  by  the  realization 
that  the  holiday  season  I  looked  forward  to  for  the 
past  month  was  over.  When  is  the  next  holiday  that 
will  close  the  store?  Memorial  Day?  That’s...  pretty 
far  away. 

When  I  walked  into  the  office,  I  was  greeted 
by  my  boss,  who  had  a  plastic  grocery  in  his  hand. 

“Look  what  I  found  on  the  door  outside  when 


I  opened  this  morning,”  he  said,  tossing  the  bag  on 
the  desk  with  a  smile. 

I  opened  the  bag  and  began  to  rummage 
through  the  scraps.  “Holy  crap!”  was  all  that  I  could 
offer  as  I  played  with  the  shredded  remains  of  one 
of  our  bags.  We  laughed  together  and  passed  the 
bag  around  the  store  to  all  the  other  employees. 
Monday  got  a  little  better  that  day. 

Can  you  believe  that?  Someone  taking  the 
time  and  energy  to  shred  the  bag  and  come  deliver 
it  back  to  our  store  over  New  Year’s  weekend? 
What  would  drive  someone  to  do  something  like 
that?  Is  our  effort  to  market  really  that  much  of  an 
inconvenience? 

Typically,  we  get  wonderfully  angry  voicemails 
left  in  our  delivery  voicemail  box.  People  will  yell 
and  curse,  going  on  and  on  about  how  they  hate 
the  bag  and  are  throwing  it  away  and  if  we  ever 
come  back  they’ll  call  the  police.  Then,  they  hang 
up  without  giving  us  their  address.  Sure,  we  could 
probably  look  the  phone  number  up  in  the  white 
pages  and  find  the  address,  but  why  bother?  Going 
back  to  these  houses  after  being  berated  like  that  is 
so  thoroughly  pleasing. 

Something  else  we  see  people  do  is  attach 
notes  on  the  bag  expressing  their  displeasure  with 
us.  It’s  one  thing  if  you  ask  us  not  to  return  because 
you  aren’t  interested,  but  if  you  leave  a  note  that 
reads  (true  story),  “Leave  this  bag  again  and  it’s 
mine!”  you  are  just  asking  for  ridicule.  I  mean,  is 
that  supposed  to  be  frightening?  What  was  this 
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guys  next  step,  send  us  a  picture  with  him  pointing 
a  gun  at  the  bag  demanding  a  ransom?  I  can’t  take 
anyone  seriously  who  thinks  it’s  a  good  idea  to  write 
something  like  that.  Notes  like  that  get  posted  up  in 
the  office.  They  are  always  good  for  a  laugh. 

I  guess  it’s  sort  of  vindictive  of  us,  but  we  feel 
justified.  We  are  a  small  local  business  trying  to 
advertise  in  a  creative  way  to  foster  business  growth 
during  hard  economic  times  (and  it’s  working, 
trust  me).  How  some  people  can  get  so  angry  with 
us  is  beyond  me.  Even  if  someone  doesn’t  want  to 
give  the  bag  back  or  throws  it  away,  we  don’t  care. 
We  expect  not  to  get  all  the  bags  back.  But  when 
someone  starts  to  ridicule  or  threaten  us...  well  it 
only  encourages  us. 

Solicitor  Lesson  #3  -  Don’t  try  to  intimidate  a 
solicitor. 

The  Inspiring  Few 

I  realize  that  I’ve  spent  the  majority  of  this 
piece  complaining  or  making  fun  of  naked  people 
and,  not  to  break  the  cycle  or  anything,  I’d  like 
to  move  away  from  that  and  talk  about  some  of 
the  wonderful  people  I’ve  come  across  in  my  my 
two  years  soliciting.  If  you  have  been  reading  this 
strictly  for  cynical  snark,  you  might  just  want  to 
jump  to  the  end.  I’ll  try  to  come  up  with  something 
sarcastic  sprinkled  with  a  little  mean-spiritedness 
for  you  there. 

It  was  the  summer  of  2009  and,  being  new  and 
young  and  stupid,  I  decided  I  was  a  manly-man  who 


could  spend  three  and  half  hours  walking  around 
in  90+  degree  weather  without  sunblock  or  water. 
After  an  hour,  I  was  beat.  The  company-issued  polo 
shirt’s  collar  was  rough  on  my  moist  neck,  and  the 
entire  shirt  was  like  an  incubator  only  amplifying 
the  effects  of  the  sun. 

As  I  shuffled  down  the  street,  I  came  upon 
a  house  with  its  garage  open,  the  sounds  of  a 
baseball  game  emanating  hoarsely  from  an  old 
mono-speaker  radio.  I  started  up  the  driveway 
when  the  homeowner,  an  older  woman  who  was 
straightening  a  tool  bench,  spotted  me. 

“Hi,  I’m  with _ and  I’m  just  picking 

up  the  bag,”  I  said  with  a  wave  that  turned  into  a 
gesture  towards  the  bag  on  her  front  door  in  one 
smooth  motion.  She  smiled  towards  me  and 
continued  her  organizing  while  I  placed  the  bag 
inside  of  the  large  pouch  hung  from  my  shoulder. 

I  began  down  the  driveway  when  she  spoke 
“You  look  pretty  exhausted.  Do  you  want  a  bottle 
of  water?”  I  turned  towards  her  and  thought  about 
that  a  moment.  Under  normal  circumstances,  my 
first  instinct  is  to  turn  down  an  offer  such  as  this, 
but  I  really  was  incredibly  thirsty. 

“Sure,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  I  offered  with  a 
whole-hearted,  non-salesman  smile.  I  stood  in  her 
garage  with  her  for  a  few  minutes.  We  talked  about 
the  Cubs  and  the  weather.  After  I  finished  about 
half  my  bottle,  I  thanked  her  and  continued  on  and 
into  the  heat. 

Even  two  years  later,  I  can  remember  exactly 
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where  that  house  was.  It  is  a  place  etched  into 
my  mind,  much  like  the  wrinkles  etched  into  the 
womans  skin  whom  I  still  remember  as  well.  Its 
moments  like  that  which  remind  me  that  there  are 
really  great  people  out  there,  and  it  is  through  their 
positivity  that  I  find  the  true  will  to  keep  doing 
what  I  do. 

For  every  mean  or  angry  message  we’ve 
received  scrawled  quickly  with  a  marker  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  we’ve  received  letters  in  which 
people  thank  us  for  our  offer  and  our  creative  way 
of  advertising.  And  these  letters  don’t  just  come 
from  customers,  many  come  from  people  who  go 
on  to  say  that  they  “wish  they  needed  our  service” 
because  they  want  to  help  us  and  reward  us  for  our 
ingenuity.  Those  letters  go  right  up  in  the  office 
next  to  the  negative  ones.  I  guess  it’s  sort  of  our 
yin  and  yang.  Whichever  motivates  us  that  day,  the 
ridiculous  or  the  genuine,  it’s  there  to  behold. 

Solicitor  Lesson  #4  -  We  are  human. 

In  the  end,  I  think  Lesson  #4  may  be  the  most 


important.  I  know  what  we  do  might  be  annoying 
and  that,  after  a  long  day  of  work,  the  last  thing  you 
want  to  do  is  be  pestered,  but  know  that  what  we 
do  is,  in  the  end,  usually  just  a  job.  More  often  than 
not,  we  have  little  say  in  the  protocol  or  procedure 
of  what  we  do.  If  you  really  feel  compelled  to  yell 
at  someone,  find  the  business  owner  and  go  for 
it,  though  I  assure  you  that  won’t  do  much;  door- 
to-door  soliciting  is  incredibly  beneficial  and  still 
remains  one  of  the  best  methods  of  advertising 
today. 

So  here’s  what  I  ask:  just  put  up  with  us.  If  you 
see  us,  be  polite.  Hell,  you  don’t  even  have  to  listen 
to  our  spiel  or  take  our  advertising,  just  be  polite 
about  it.  I’ve  always  floated  this  theory  that  how 
people  act  towards  solicitors  is  a  window  into  how 
that  person  is  in  general.  If  someone  freaks  out  and 
yells  at  me  or  writes  a  vindictive  letter,  I  assume  that 
they  must  be  an  asshole  all  around.  I  don’t  want  that 
thought  to  give  way  to  my  next  Lesson;  I  want  to  be 
wrong  about  that  one.  Please,  prove  me  wrong.  § 


i 
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If  Lions  Loved  Like  This 

Kayla  Greenwell 


“Pump  the  breaks,”  my  father  says.  It  is  2011 
and  I  push  the  brake  pedal  down  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  I’ve  known  my  father  for  almost  two  decades, 
but  only  now  am  I  beginning  to  see  how  many 
sacrifices  he  has  made.  My  painted  toenails  glint  in 
the  harsh  fluorescent  light  of  the  garage.  Even  with 
a  severely  herniated  disk  in  his  back  that  causes 
him  tremendous  amounts  of  pain  he  has  spend  the 
last  8  hours  working  on  my  car. 

While  he  was  installing  a  new  brake  line  and 
making  sure  nothing  else  on  my  car  needed  to  be 
fixed,  I  spent  all  day  shopping  with  my  friends  and 
then  going  out  to  dinner  and  a  movie.  My  father 
and  I  do  not  spend  much  time  together,  and  when 
we  do  it  is  usually  because  something  of  mine  needs 
to  be  fixed. 

“Okay,  that’s  enough,”  he  says  and  I  let  go  of 
the  brakes.  I  could  have  stayed  here  all  day  and 
helped  him,  and  I  should  have. 

It  is  1996  and  I  am  fidgeting  in  the  sticky  June 
heat  as  I  wait  for  the  bus  to  unload.  My  father  and 
I  are  at  the  Lincoln  Park  Zoo  with  my  kindergarten 
class  and  I  want  to  see  the  lions.  For  Christmas  I 


got  an  orange  tabby  cat  I  named  Simba,  to  make  my 
obsession  with  lions  more  tangible. 

“I  want  to  see  the  lions,”  I  say,  fidgeting  on  the 
sidewalk  as  the  last  student  steps  off  the  bus. 

“You’re  just  going  to  have  to  wait,”  my  father 

says. 

I  am  as  patient  as  any  six-year-old  can  be,  but 
I  have  my  limits.  The  other  animals  are  interesting, 
but  they  are  not  the  lions  I  want  so  desperately  to 
see.  We  walk  along  the  sidewalk  in  the  hot  midday 
sun  and  I  plop  down  to  pick  at  my  sandals.  They 
are  digging  large,  uncomfortable  blisters  into  my 
feet. 

“Come  on,  get  up,”  my  father  says,  “We  are 
almost  to  the  lions.” 

Finally  we  make  it  to  the  lion  den,  and  I  run 
up  to  the  fence.  All  the  lions  are  sleeping  or  lying 
down,  bored.  I’m  completely  disappointed,  but  I 
am  not  about  to  give  up.  A  few  of  my  classmates 
and  I  begin  to  roar,  hoping  for  a  response,  but  no 
luck.  My  father  then  begins  to  grunt. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  I  ask. 

“I  am  going  to  make  the  lions  roar,”  he  says. 

“Yeah,  right.” 

My  father  ignores  my  incredulity  and 
continues  making  weird  noises.  All  of  the  sudden 
one  of  the  large,  male  lions  stands  up  on  his  “pride 
rock”  and  lets  out  an  earsplitting  roar.  My  mouth 
drops  open  in  shock. 

“Do  it  again,”  I  demand,  but  the  lion  is  still 
roaring. 
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“Told  you,”  he  says. 

It  is  2005  and  I  am  standing  uncomfortably  in 
front  of  small,  bored  audience.  I  am  in  black  slacks 
and  a  white  shirt  that  doesn’t  fit  me  correctly,  and 
I  am  so  nervous  I  can  barely  breathe.  My  choir 
instructor  nods  at  me,  and  I  nod  back,  forcing 
myself  to  breathe.  This  is  my  first  solo  and  my 
father  is  sitting  in  the  back  corner,  his  hat  over  his 
eyes. 

My  instructor  counts  down  to  three  on  her 
fingers  and  the  piano  begins  to  play.  I  take  a  deep 
breath  and  my  mind  goes  blank  as  I  start  to  sing. 
I  am  so  intently  focused  on  my  task  that  I  forget 
the  audience  there  until  I  hear  their  half-interested 
claps  at  the  end.  My  instructor  motions  me  forward 
smiling,  and  nods  towards  my  father. 

“Did  you  tell  him  not  to  look  at  you?”  she  asks. 

“No,  why?” 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  look  at  you,  and  some  of  my 
students  tell  their  parents  that,  so  I  just  assumed,” 
she  says  and  I  walk  over  to  my  father. 

“Come  on  dad,  let’s  go.”  He  looks  up  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  I  am  completely  floored,  my  father 
never  cries.  He  puts  the  world  on  his  shoulders  and 
then  asks  for  more. 

“What’s  wrong?”  I  ask.  He  said  nothing  and  I 
follow  him  out  to  the  car. 

“I  just  wish  your  grandmother  was  here  to 
see  this,  she  would  have  loved  it,”  he  says,  hiding 
tears.  I  am  the  spitting  image  of  my  grandmother. 


A  constant  reminder  she  is  gone  and  a  constant 
reminder  of  when  his  sisters  took  everything  he 
had  to  remember  her  by.  They  stole  every  picture, 
every  vase  and  every  piece  of  clothing  and  jewelry 
my  grandmother  owned,  leaving  my  father  nothing 
but  memories.  He  never  forgave  them  for  that. 

“I  would  have  liked  to  meet  her,”  I  say. 

It  is  eight  a.m.  in  December  2007  and  I  am  on 
my  knees.  My  loyal  pet,  my  childhood  friend  is  on 
the  table,  breathing  his  last  breath.  He  is  in  so  much 
pain.  He  does  not  understand  what  is  wrong  with 
him,  and  I  can’t  tell  him  why.  Simba  has  cancer,  and 
he  won’t  live  much  longer.  The  doctor  says  this  is 
the  best  thing  for  him,  that  it’s  painless.  But  how  do 
they  know? 

They  haven’t  spent  the  last  ten  years  getting  to 
know  someone,  only  to  watch  that  someone  die  on 
a  cold,  steel  table  confused  and  empty. 

“Do  you  want  to  be  there,  when  he  goes?”  the 
vet  asks.  My  mother  tries  to  comfort  me  but  I  will 
have  none  of  it. 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Yes.” 

The  vet  lets  me  lift  him  gently  into  my  arms 
and  carry  him  to  his  literal  death  bed,  with  him 
purring  at  my  touch.  He  looks  up  at  me,  already 
half-gone.  He  knows  I’m  upset,  and  he  wants  to 
know  why. 

I  put  him  down  on  a  cold  steel  table,  in  an 
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open  lobby  and  the  vet  readies  the  needle.  I  run 
my  hair  through  his  fur  one  last  time;  it’s  coming 
out  in  chunks.  I  whisper  to  him  to  keep  him  calm 
and  the  vet  comes  over. 

“It  will  be  quick,”  she  says.  At  that  moment  I 
hate  her,  although  its  not  her  fault.  She’s  taking  a 
piece  of  my  heart  away. 

She  injects  the  needle  into  him  and  within 
several  seconds  he  lays  his  head  to  the  ground  and 
closes  his  eyes. 

Ten  years  of  my  life  just  stopped  beating. 

I  am  completely  torn;  my  mother  takes  me 
to  the  car  before  she  finishes  up  the  rest  of  the 
paperwork.  I  just  want  to  go  home,  cry,  sleep,  die. 

Finally  we  are  home  and  I  rush  in  the  door 
and  cling  to  my  father  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
tears  streaming  down  my  face. 

“Daddy,  he’s  gone,”  I  say,  barely  comprehensible. 
He  is  a  stone,  not  cold  but  unbreakable. 

“I  know,”  he  says  and  continues  making  his 
toast,  “but  we  all  go  one  day.” 

It  is  2009  and  I  am  getting  into  a  very  unsafe 
looking  metal  boat.  I  am  going  hunting  with  my 
father  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

“Hurry  up,  we  have  to  get  there  before 
shooting  time,”  my  father  says.  I  climb  awkwardly 
to  the  front  of  the  boat  and  shine  a  spotlight  out  in 
front  of  us.  This  channel  of  the  Kankakee  River  is 
only  a  few  feet  across,  and  the  naked  trees  on  either 
side  of  the  banks  lean  towards  each  other,  making  a 


roof  over  the  river. 

We  get  to  the  shore,  about  ten  minutes  up  the 
river  and  it  is  still  pitch  dark. 

“The  blind’s  around  here  somewhere,”  he  says. 
There  is  a  smile  in  his  voice.  My  father  is  never  as 
happy  as  he  is  when  he  is  hunting. 

“You  mean  you  don’t  know  where  it  is?”  I  say, 
and  clamber  awkwardly  behind  him.  I  am  not 
suited  for  walking  blind  in  a  forest. 

He  says  nothing  and  continues  walking 
forward  in  the  pre-dawn  light.  I  am  not  looking 
where  I’m  going  and  my  foot  finds  a  hole. 

“Graceful,”  my  father  says,  chuckling. 

We  finally  reach  the  blind  and  we  set  up  right 
as  the  sun  takes  over  the  sky.  I’m  hot  from  all  the 
walking  and  falling  so  I  take  off  my  coat. 

“You’re  going  to  regret  that,”  he  says,  and  I  do. 

We  spend  all  morning  sitting  there,  in  the 
woods.  Our  black  lab,  Bear,  has  dug  a  hole  for 
himself  and  he  sits  in  it  patiently.  He  is  a  different 
dog  when  he  is  out  hunting  with  my  father. 

“I  thought  this  was  going  to  be  a  good  spot,”  he 
says,  and  as  soon  as  he  does  three  ducks  fly  directly 
over  our  heads. 

I  pick  up  my  gun  to  shoot,  but  I  miss.  I  almost 
always  miss,  but  he  almost  never  misses. 

My  father  tags  one  and  Bear  zooms  out  into 
the  water  after  it,  as  happy  as  can  be.  My  father  is 
happy  too,  and  so  am  I. 

It  is  September  2010,  one  of  the  last  beautiful 
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summer  days.  I  come  home  from  my  college  classes 
to  my  mother  watering  flowers  along  the  driveway, 
trying  to  hide  the  fact  she  is  crying. 

“What’s  wrong?”  I  ask,  and  she  shakes  her 
head  and  motions  inside. 

“Your  grandfather  is  leaving;  he  says  we  don’t 
care  about  him,”  she  says  as  her  voice  breaks  from 
the  effort  of  choking  back  tears.  I  roll  my  eyes,  not 
at  her  but  at  the  situation,  and  turn  to  walk  inside. 
I  find  my  grandfather  in  my  sister’s  room  where  he 
has  been  staying  the  past  two  months. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  I  ask,  watching  him 
frantically  move  about  the  room. 

“I’m  going  home.  No  one  here  appreciates  or 
cares  about  me,”  my  grandfather  says  as  he  shoves  a 
VA  Hospital  windbreaker  into  a  dufflebag. 

“What  home?  You  mean  your  trailer  in 
Wisconsin  that  has  no  electricity,  air  conditioning 
or  water?” 

“I’m  leaving,”  he  says.  I  walk  away  before  I  say 
something  I’ll  regret  and  I  go  and  find  my  father  in 
the  backyard. 

“Grandpa  says  he’s  leaving  because,”  I  pause 
and  use  air  quotes  for  effect,  “Nobody  cares  about 
him.”  My  dad  says  nothing  and  just  walks  indoors. 
My  sister  comes  up  from  the  basement,  for  maybe 
the  first  time  in  a  month  and  a  half  to  ask  me  what 
was  happening. 

“Just  stay  outside  for  a  bit,”  I  say  and  go  inside. 

My  father  and  my  grandfather  are  at  each 
other’s  throats  in  front  of  the  kitchen  sink.  My 


father  is  yelling  so  loud,  the  walls  seem  to  vibrate. 
But  I  know  his  roar  is  much  more  intimidating  than 
his  bite.  He  is  hurt,  so  he  is  going  to  be  as  fearless  as 
he  can  be  so  it  doesn’t  show. 

“This  is  what  I  think  of  your  500  dollars!”  my 
father  says,  and  lights  the  check  my  grandfather 
wrote  him  on  fire  with  his  Zippo.  My  grandfather 
says  nothing,  and  my  father  throws  the  check  in 
the  sink,  inevitably  catching  the  sink  contents  on 
fire.  After  a  moment  they  continue  their  screaming 
match  and  I  pull  out  the  sink  hose  and  try  and  put 
out  the  fire. 

My  grandfather  left  that  day,  and  never  came 
back.  Just  like  a  Lion,  my  father  fought  for  his 
territory  and  won.  Nobody  was  going  to  hurt  him 
and  his  family  like  that,  not  again.  The  fire  in  the 
sink  is  put  out  and  he  calms  down.  The  house  is 
silent  after  that. 

It  is  2011  and  again  I  am  pressing  my  feet 
down  on  the  pedal  as  my  father  fixes  my  brakes. 
This  is  one  of  the  rare  times  that  we  spend  any  time 
together,  so  I  take  my  chance  to  ask  about  what’s 
been  bothering  me. 

“Dad,  what  did  you  think  of  him?”  I  ask. 

“What  does  it  matter  what  I  think?  He’s  not 
my  boyfriend.” 

“Well,  he’s  not  mine  either,  not  anymore.” 

“Hon,  the  best  thing  I  can  tell  you  is  to  find 
someone  who  will  do  as  much  as  I  do  for  you.” 

He  doesn’t  know  how  right  he  is.  One  day  I’ll 
tell  him.  § 
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Out  of  the  Desert,  Into  the 
Sun 

John  Camery 


Dear  Mom, 

You  felt  really  sick  today  with  a  bad  headache 
so  we  decided  to  take  you  to  the  hospital.  Its 
Christmas  Eve  so  we  are  all  hoping  that  this  is  just  a 
short  visit  so  we  can  go  home,  eat  dinner,  get  some 
sleep,  and  wake  up  to  open  presents.  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  say  that  they’ll  take  you  up  to  the 
emergency  room  to  get  you  checked  out.  I  decide 
that  I’ll  just  follow  them  up  there  and  make  sure 
everything  is  okay.  Aunt  Kim  and  Chris  are  also 
going  to  come  up  there  with  me. 

Hospitals  all  smell  the  same.  The  gowns  that 
they  give  to  the  patients  have  to  be  what  carry 
the  smell.  As  soon  as  I  walk  into  the  emergency 
room  I  can  smell  it  on  you.  I  believe  the  smell  is  a 
combination  of  packaged  cotton  and  broken  hearts. 
Apparently  the  doctor  has  done  some  tests  on  your 
head  so  we  have  to  wait  for  him  to  come  see  you. 
Always  waiting. 

Dear  God, 

I  know  that  I  have  been  praying  a  lot  lately 
so  that  you  take  care  of  my  Mom,  but  here  I  am 
again.  I  know  that  you  know  how  sick  she  really  is 


so  please  take  care  of  her.  She  is  so  important  to  my 
whole  family  and  we  just  want  her  to  get  better.  It 
really  means  a  lot  to  me  so  please  help  her. 

Dear  Mom, 

We  have  been  at  this  hospital  for  a  while 
and  found  out  there  are  some  complications  with 
the  tests  the  doctor  has  done  so  you  have  to  stay 
overnight.  Why  the  hell  do  doctors  have  to  say  there 
are  “complications?”  That  is  such  a  vague  word  to 
use  in  front  of  all  of  us.  I’m  sure  that  you  have  to 
be  more  scared  than  we  are  by  hearing  there  are 
complications.  Try  not  to  be.  We  are  all  here  and 
are  sure  that  we  can  get  through  whatever  comes. 

Finally  the  doctor  comes  back  and  tells  us  that 
the  complications  are  spots  they  found  on  the  scans 
of  your  brain.  They  want  you  to  stay  here  so  that 
they  can  do  some  more  tests  and  find  out  what  the 
spots  are.  I  know  that  you’re  worried  and  so  are  we, 
but  I’m  sure  that  they’ll  take  care  of  any  problems 
that  you  have  and  we  can  get  out  of  here.  The 
doctors  also  don’t  seem  happy  with  the  low  oxygen 
levels  you  have.  I  know  you’ll  be  pissed  to  hear  me 
say  this  but  I  know  it’s  because  of  the  cigarettes. 
You  have  to  smoke  those  damn  cigarettes  and  we’ve 
tried  to  stop  you  with  everything  we  have  but  it’s 
always  to  no  progress.  When  we  get  out  of  here 
maybe  you’ll  finally  understand  why  we’ve  been 
asking  you  to  stop  and  hopefully,  finally  listen. 
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Dear  God, 

Things  seem  to  be  getting  worse.  I  hope  you 
are  listening  because  my  mom  needs  you  to  help 
her.  Please  let  the  spots  that  she  has  just  be  nothing 
so  we  can  get  out  of  here  and  try  to  celebrate  the 
holidays.  I  really  don’t  know  if  you’re  listening 
because  I’ve  never  been  the  most  devout  Christian.  I 
guess  I’m  known  as  an  “Easter,  Christmas  Catholic.” 
I’m  sorry,  but  it  has  just  always  been  tough  for  me 
to  fully  understand  religion  and  how  it  benefits  my 
life.  If  you  could  look  beyond  all  of  my  wrongs  and 
please  help  her  I  would  grateful.  I  know  that  there 
have  to  be  millions  of  people  who  promise  to  attend 
mass  if  you  help  them  so  I  won’t  say  that.  I’d  rather 
not  lie.  Please  help  her. 

Dear  Mom, 

We’ve  found  out  that  the  spots  are  not  only 
on  your  brain  but  they  have  spread  to  your  liver 
and  are  in  your  lungs.  Apparently  what  you  have 
has  started  in  one  place  and  traveled  to  the  others. 
I  don’t  really  understand  everything  that  they  are 
saying,  but  from  what  I  hear  it  is  not  good.  They 
are  going  to  move  you  up  a  couple  of  floors  so  that 
they  can  watch  and  take  care  of  you.  Whatever  it  is, 
no  matter  what  happens  you  know  that  Chris  and  I 
will  always  be  here.  We  are  your  sons  and  we  would 
stay  up  every  night  with  you  just  to  make  sure  you 
are  ok.  We  will  always  be  here  for  you.  I  see  how 
scared  he  is  and  I  just  try  to  be  a  good  older  brother. 
We  just  want  to  be  here  when  you  get  better  and  are 


able  to  come  home. 

As  I  look  around  this  place  all  I  see  is  sadness. 
People  come  to  hospitals  and  it  automatically  brings 
them  down.  These  damn  walls  surround  fear  and 
unhappiness  of  everyone  inside.  It’s  inescapable.  I 
look  around  and  see  families  who  are  as  confused, 
afraid,  and  unhappy  as  I  am.  We  are  waiting  for  a 
bed  to  open  up  so  that  you  can  be  moved  up.  No 
vacancy  I  guess. 

Dear  God, 

Where  are  you?  Just  send  me  some  kind  of 
sign  that  you’re  listening. 

Dear  Mom, 

I  broke  down  and  cried  when  I  left  your  room 
and  I’m  sorry.  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  for 
certain  but  seeing  you  hooked  up  to  all  of  that  mess 
scared  me.  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  or  how  to  react 
to  everything  that’s  going  on.  I  still  feel  like  I’m 
trying  to  catch  my  breath  after  being  punched  in 
the  stomach.  I  stagger  around  the  ring  just  hoping 
that  the  knockout  punch  doesn’t  come. 

“Cancer”  is  such  a  strong  word  to  this 
country.  When  you  hear  it  you  are  almost  certain 
there  is  little  hope.  I  don’t  quite  know  what  cancer 
is  or  what  it  does,  but  it  seems  like  everything  that 
people  get  these  days  somehow  gets  turned  into  a 
form  of  cancer.  I  have  to  hope  though.  I  know  that 
you  will  be  one  of  the  survivors.  You’ll  be  able  to  get 
on  your  bike  and  win  the  Tour  de  France  and  say  in 
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an  interview  how  the  cancer  was  just  a  hurdle.  Jokes 
about  Lance  Armstrong  probably  aren’t  necessary 
but  I  have  to  laugh  so  I  don’t  cry  I  have  to  believe.  I 
have  to  hope.  I  hope. 

Dear  God, 

Cancer?  That’s  the  signal  that  you  send  me 
you’re  helping?  Are  you  kidding  me?  I  know  that 
I’m  not  the  best  person  in  the  world,  but  I  also  know 
that  I’m  not  the  worst.  You  know  how  important 
my  mom  is  to  all  of  us,  and  especially  to  me.  I  need 
her  around. 

You  know  that  she  has  struggled  her  whole  life 
with  everything.  She  was  never  the  smartest  person 
and  was  never  able  to  advance  that  far  working  but 
she  did  everything  she  could.  My  dad  was  usually 
around  to  support  the  family  but  he  left.  It  has  just 
been  the  three  of  us  lately.  Grandma,  Grandpa, 
and  Aunt  Kim  are  around  to  help  but  it’s  not  the 
family.  It  has  been  the  three  of  us  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember.  You  know  that  my  mom  has  had 
to  work  for  anything  that  she  has  ever  wanted.  The 
biggest  success  she  had  was  her  son.  Chris  and  I 
have  turned  out  to  be  great,  hardworking  sons  and 
that  is  because  of  her.  She  has  worked  hard  her 
entire  life  and  raised  Chris  and  I  as  well  as  anyone 
could  ask.  In  response  to  everything  that  she  has 
done  you  give  her  diabetes  and  have  her  struggle 
to  get  from  one  day  to  the  next.  She  asked  so  little 
from  everyone  and  all  you’ve  done  is  give  her  more 
pain.  Please  help  her  through  all  the  problems  that 


she  is  going  to  have  in  the  upcoming  weeks.  Please. 

Dear  Mom, 

You  continue  to  get  worse  and  I  don’t  know 
what  anyone  is  doing  to  help.  The  nurse  was 
supposed  to  give  you  your  diabetes  shot,  but  instead 
she  hands  it  to  you  because  she  doesn’t  know  how 
to  work  the  syringe.  That  was  the  most  ridiculous 
thing  I’ve  ever  heard.  I  was  so  pissed  about  that  I 
can’t  even  explain  it.  We  are  supposed  to  be  in  a 
hospital  and  I  was  hoping  that  these  people  were 
more  knowledgeable  than  I  am  and  able  to  give  you 
your  shot.  (Don’t  they  train  and  practice  this  shit?) 
You  are  often  dizzy  and  unaware  of  what’s  going  on 
so  to  give  you  the  needle  to  get  the  shot  is  shocking. 
I  guess  I  just  want  you  to  get  the  best  care.  I’m  trying 
to  be  a  good  son. 

Driving  to  this  hospital  seems  like  it  takes 
hours.  I  sit  at  the  stoplight  and  wonder  where  I’m 
going.  Every  stop  sign  seems  like  I’m  just  waiting 
for  something  to  pass  by.  I  have  to  stop  at  two  lights 
before  I  finally  get  to  the  hospital  and  I’m  always 
just  waiting.  The  waiting  continues  when  I  get  to 
the  hospital  and  have  to  wait  to  go  up  the  elevator,  I 
have  to  wait  for  the  nurse  to  make  sure  I  can  come 
in,  and  I  have  to  wait  for  the  nurse  to  give  you  your 
medicine.  Time  is  precious  with  you.  I  just  want  all 
of  this  time  in  your  room. 

Dear  God, 

Every  time  I  go  to  that  hospital  I  feel  like  it 
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could  be  the  last.  I  don’t  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  but  she  looks  worse  every  visit.  I  sit  there 
and  she  seems  to  be  in  constant  pain.  I  try  to  give 
her  food  but  she  just  pushes  it  away  like  I’m  one  of 
the  damn  nurses.  I  want  her  to  be  comfortable  and 
make  sure  everything  is  okay,  but  she  just  looks  at 
me  like  I’m  taking  away  her  comfort.  I  know  that 
she  is  unhappy  being  in  the  hospital,  but  I  feel 
like  I  should  be  doing  more  than  I  can.  I  can’t  do 
anything.  I’m  powerless  against  what  is  happening 
to  her.  You  have  some  control  over  this.  Help  her 
for  me. 

Dear  mom, 

Finally  some  good  news.  You  are  feeling  good 
enough  so  they  let  you  come  home.  We  get  to 
celebrate  your  birthday  today.  We  also  will  get  to 
watch  some  of  the  bowl  games  on  T.  V.  together.  If  I 
would  have  known  this  was  going  to  be  the  last  time 
we  spend  at  home  I  would  have  taken  advantage  of 
it.  You  got  to  have  cake  for  your  birthday  and  enjoy 
it  with  all  of  us.  Chris  and  I  try  to  avoid  everything 
else  going  on  today  because  we  get  to  be  with  our 
mom.  I  often  stare  at  that  picture  of  Chris  and  I 
behind  you  while  you  are  blowing  out  the  candles. 
This  is  the  last  picture  I  have  of  us. 

Dear  God, 

Wish  my  mom  happy  birthday. 


Dear  Mom, 

You  had  to  go  back  to  the  hospital  and  are 
getting  worse.  You  struggle  to  breathe  and  we 
are  all  sitting  around  you  worried  about  what  is 
happening.  We  tell  stories  and  try  to  smile.  Then 
it  happens.  Aunt  Kim  tells  us  she  knows  what  is 
happening  because  she  has  seen  it  before.  (Being 
a  nurse  gives  her  some  fucked  up  knowledge  about 
this.)  You  struggle  to  breathe  and  the  breaths  you 
take  are  very  short  and  choppy.  You  stare  ahead 
looking  where  you  are  about  to  go.  Chris  and  I  sit 
next  to  you  begging  you  not  to  go  but  we  have  lost 
control.  There  is  nothing  anyone  can  do  and  you 
pass. 

Dear  God, 

Fuck  you. 

Dear  Mom, 

We  have  as  much  time  as  we  want  to  be 
around  you  and  I  can’t  even  be  in  the  room.  As  I 
walk  into  the  hall  I  see  grandpa  walking  back  to  the 
room  with  his  coffee  and  the  paper.  He  sees  Chris 
and  I  crying  in  the  hallway  and  he  knows  what  has 
happened.  He  throws  his  paper  on  the  ground  and 
goes  into  the  room.  Chris  and  I  hold  each  other 
and  struggle  for  meaning.  We  just  came  here  two 
weeks  ago  and  she  is  already  gone.  What  the  fuck 
happened? 

The  nun  or  whatever  she  is  stands  in  her  room 
and  asks  us  to  pray  but  I  want  her  to  get  out.  She 
is  not  one  of  us.  Fuck  God  right  now.  He  doesn’t 
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listen  to  anything  I  say  anyways  so  why  should  he 
be  invited  to  this  room.  I  stand  over  you  and  just 
stare.  I’ve  never  seen  a  dead  body  before  and  it  is 
completely  frightening.  You  turn  a  deep  white  and 
age  instantly.  We  are  all  leaving  the  room  and  I  grab 
your  sweater.  I  keep  it  in  my  car  for  months.  The 
last  piece  of  you  I  have. 

Dear  God, 

I  cant  even  talk  to  you  right  now.  Fuck  you. 
She  was  perfect.  She  was  everything  to  us  and  you 
took  her.  You  selfish  piece  of  shit.  She  was  never 
able  to  vacation  or  live  out  a  retirement.  She’ll  never 
see  her  grandchildren  or  see  me  get  married.  I  was 
going  to  make  sure  she  never  had  to  worry  about 
money  again  and  take  of  her.  I’ll  never  get  that 
chance  and  I  will  never  forgive  you  for  this. 

Dear  Mom, 

The  wake  and  funeral  are  nice.  I  stand  over 
your  casket,  which  is  beautiful,  at  the  wake  and 
can’t  cry.  Everyone  around  me  is  crying.  I  have  to 
look  like  the  worst  son  on  the  planet.  I  can’t  even 
show  emotion  on  my  own  mother’s  wake.  I  stand 
emotionless  and  have  to  pass  through  the  room 
shaking  hands  and  hearing  how  sorry  everyone  is. 
I  just  stare  blankly  through  everyone  because  I’ve 
lost  all  emotion.  I  know  everyone  is  sorry,  but  what 
does  sorry  mean.  Please  just  shake  my  hand  and 
move  on.  The  whole  family  is  here.  Cousins,  uncles, 
aunts,  and  friends  are  all  here  because  of  how  much 
they  love  you.  We  all  love  you  so  much  and  will 


miss  you.  The  best  part  of  the  wake  is  the  stories.  I 
sit  all  around  the  room  just  hearing  the  great  things 
and  memories  that  people  have  of  my  mom.  I  don’t 
contribute. 

We  all  drive  to  the  funeral  and  talk  about  the 
best  times  we  remember  about  you.  The  stories  we 
have  are  all  individual  and  make  me  smile,  but  I 
keep  mine  to  myself.  Those  stories  are  all  I  have 
left,  along  with  that  sweater  in  my  car.  I  can’t  move 
on  and  so  I  just  hold  it  all  in.  I’ll  probably  explode 
one  day.  Standing  at  the  funeral  I  get  one  more 
chance  to  touch  the  casket.  I  lay  the  flower  on  top 
of  the  casket  and  kiss  it.  It  is  cold  and  hard  but  I 
feel  warm.  I  maintain  hope  that  you  are  happy.  You 
don’t  have  to  suffer  anymore.  You  don’t  have  to  take 
shots  or  eat  shitty  hospital  food.  I  love  you  so  much 
and  don’t  know  where  I’ll  go  without  you.  You  were 
always  my  rock.  I  will  never  forget  and  I  will  always 
think  about  you.  I  hope  that  heaven  is  nice  and  you 
are  happy  there. 

As  we  drive  home  time  starts  again.  We  go 
through  stop  signs  and  seem  to  catch  every  green 
light.  We  all  just  sit  in  the  car  quietly.  We  think 
about  you  and  what  you’re  doing.  Time  stopped 
in  the  cars  but  flew  by  in  that  hospital.  Two  weeks 
and  you  were  taken  away.  Cancer  is  a  scary  thing 
and  I  still  don’t  understand  it.  I’ll  never  be  the  same 
person  without  you  and  worry  about  what  to  do. 
Please  take  care  of  me  and  think  of  me.  I’ll  think 
about  you.  Always. 

Love, 

JC  § 
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Robertson 

Stacy  Arnold 


Here  I  am,  sitting  alone,  once  again  in  my  old 
high  school  bedroom.  Ive  been  back  a  month. 
Everything  seems  to  come  back  to  this  house. 
Always  this  house.  I’ve  left  this  place  a  few  times, 
yet  no  matter  how  long  I’m  away,  this  is  where  I 
find  myself. 

The  house  was  built  in  1952.  My  grandparents 
bought  it  16  years  later.  At  the  time,  it  was  a  white, 
3  bedroom  house,  with  a  gravel  driveway.  It  is  hard 
for  me  to  imagine  it  in  its  early  years. 

It  changed  and  grew  over  time,  as  did  the 
family  living  within  its  walls.  The  2  girls  and  2  boys 
were  growing  older,  and  a  couple  years  later,  a  third 
boy  was  born.  In  1977,  an  addition  was  given  to 
the  house.  A  garage  was  connected  to  the  kitchen, 
a  fourth  bedroom  was  built,  and  a  very  large  wreck 
room  was  created  to  give  my  Grandmas  children  a 
place  to  play  and  bring  their  friends,  so  as  to  make 
it  less  likely  they  would  be  out  causing  trouble, 
unsupervised  elsewhere.  A  year  later,  the  outside 
of  the  house  was  given  some  personality.  The  stark 
white  siding  was  covered  with  golden  rod  colored 
steel  siding.  When  I  close  my  eyes  and  imagine  my 
grandparents  house  that  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

The  house  has  always  been  full  of  love  and 


a  getaway  for  more  than  just  myself.  My  parents 
and  2  brothers  moved  into  the  unfinished,  concrete 
floored  wreck  room  in  1981  when  their  own  home 
burned  down.  The  house  welcomed  my  mom  back 
home,  and  gave  my  brothers  a  place  to  play  that  they 
loved.  They  were  allowed  to  ride  their  big  wheels  in 
the  house  because  of  the  concrete  slab.  My  parents 
eventually  bought  a  house  on  the  next  block. 

I  spent  the  first  7  years  of  my  life  being  toted 
back  and  forth  between  the  blocks.  It  was  an 
amazing  atmosphere  to  grow  up  in.  It  made  the 
world  seem  small,  safe,  and  full  of  family. 

My  Grandma  went  to  the  hospital  on  my 
mothers  birthday  in  1990.  It  was  September  23rd. 
My  mom  was  at  the  hospital  every  day  for  the  rest 
of  that  month,  and  the  first  few  days  of  the  next. 
To  a  second  grader,  who  is  used  to  being  around 
mom  all  of  the  time,  that  was  an  eternity.  Even 
with  my  Grandma  in  the  hospital,  I  still  seemed 
to  be  at  her  house  a  lot,  I’m  assuming  from  being 
juggled  around  by  aunts  and  uncles  to  be  babysat. 
I  remember  being  so  excited  when  I  saw  my  mom 
walk  through  the  front  door.  I  missed  her.  My 
mom  sat  down  on  her  mothers  couch,  and  I  ran 
over  to  her.  Her  eyes  were  already  full  of  tears  as 
she  very  calmly  explained  to  me  that  Grandma  had 
died. 

I  cannot  fathom  how  difficult  it  is  to  lose  your 
mother.  How  did  she  have  the  strength  to  tell  me? 
Did  she  practice?  I  had  learned  of  death  twice 
before.  Two  years  earlier,  my  father  s  father  passed 
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away.  I  was  5  years  old  and  didn’t  know  him  as  well 
as  my  mother’s  parents.  I  didn’t  understand,  I  was 
just  too  young. 

The  month  before  my  Grandma  went  to  the 
hospital,  I  was  in  my  own  living  room.  My  father 
sat  me  on  his  lap,  and  my  2  brothers  on  the  couch, 
and  explained  that  my  mom  was  with  her  brother. 
His  wife,  our  Aunt  Judy,  had  been  killed  in  a  fire 
the  night  before.  My  parents  discussed  how  to  tell 
us,  and  they  were  expecting  the  more  emotional 
response  from  me.  They  were  wrong.  My  middle 
brother  was  extremely  close  to  our  Aunt,  and  my 
father  quickly  realized  he  had  to  put  me  down  and 
console  my  brother.  I  wasn’t  exactly  sure  what  was 
going  on.  I  felt  sad,  not  at  the  loss  of  my  Aunt, 
because  I  didn’t  know  what  that  meant,  but  that  my 
dad  was  scared,  and  my  brother  was  as  hurt  as  he 
was.  That  was  a  different  house,  a  different  place 
that  I  called  home. 

In  the  next  month,  I  figured  out  what  death 
was.  I  wasn’t  going  to  see  my  Aunt  anymore,  she 
was  gone  forever,  and  wasn’t  coming  back.  It  was 
because  of  her,  that  I  knew  what  my  mother  meant, 
the  moment  she  said  Grandma  was  gone.  That  is 
the  death  that  changed  me. 

My  grandpa,  in  his  40s  at  the  time,  wasn’t 
coping  very  well  at  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  sat  in 
his  chair  in  their  living  room,  playing  their  song  on 
a  boom  box  over  and  over  and  over  again.  As  the 
lyrics  from  “Unchained  Melody”  filled  the  house, 
he  decided  he  didn’t  want  to  live  anymore.  He  had 


my  mom  sit  each  of  us  grandkids  on  his  lap,  and 
take  our  ‘last  picture’  with  Grandpa.  Luckily,  he 
met  someone  that  changed  him  enough  to  choose 
to  live.  As  a  7  year  old,  this  month  is  a  blur.  My 
family  moved  into  my  grandparents’  house,  and 
my  Grandpa,  Uncle,  and  2  cousins  moved  into  my 
house.  We  just  traded.  He  thought  it  would  be 
easier  not  living  in  their  house  anymore. 

The  house  that  was  my  second  home  became 
my  actual  home  exactly  one  month  after  my 
Grandma  died.  It  was  an  easy  transition  because 
I  had  grown  up  there.  At  least  it  started  out  as  an 
easy  transition.  Three  weeks  later,  on  November 
26,  the  Little  Calumet  River  got  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  poured  into  the  local  bus  company’s  parking 
lot,  and  came  running  into  my  neighborhood  until 
only  the  roofs  could  be  seen. 

That  night,  I  remember  kneeling  beside  my 
bed,  and  saying  my  nightly  prayer.  The  little  kid 
prayer:  “Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep”  and  I  went  to 
bed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  my  mom  came  and 
woke  me  up.  We  were  being  evacuated.  The  river 
had  flowed  up  to  the  front  porch.  My  mom  had  all 
of  us  put  our  belongings  on  our  beds.  We  put  my 
hamster  cage  on  the  highest  shelf  in  the  kitchen,  and 
we  went  to  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  night.  Most 
of  my  neighborhood  was  in  that  gymnasium.  I  was 
excited  because  they  had  the  big  orange  coolers  of 
orange  Hi-C.  The  next  day  we  got  to  skip  school, 
and  find  a  place  to  stay.  The  house  had  been  taken 
away  from  us  and  drowned. 
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No  one  was  allowed  in  the  neighborhood  until 
December  4th.  Mom  and  Dad  got  to  go  look  at 
the  house,  and  see  the  horror  of  the  reality  of  what 
was  left  behind.  I  learned  at  this  young  age,  that 
stuff  is  just  stuff,  and  can  be  replaced.  Photographs 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot.  Photos  are  all  we  had 
left  of  some  of  our  family,  and  to  lose  them  would 
be  like  losing  our  family  all  over  again.  My  mom 
made  it  her  primary  job,  to  save  the  pictures.  Our 
apartment  became  the  intensive  care  unit  for  every 
photograph  in  our  home.  The  floors  were  covered 
with  towels  and  each  photo  was  separated  and  laid 
out  to  dry.  Many  were  destroyed.  All  of  them  had 
mud  damage  and  some  discoloration,  but  it  was  all 
we  had. 

My  parents  took  me  into  the  house  one 
evening.  It  was  getting  dark.  There  was  no  power. 
The  floor  was  black,  showing  where  the  carpet  had 
been  ripped  out.  The  walls  were  covered  in  mud.  It 
was  cold,  and  musty.  It  was  completely  terrifying  to 
see  the  house  this  way.  This  is  my  home,  and  it  isn’t. 

We  began  rebuilding  the  home  as  a  family. 
Even  I,  the  youngest,  got  to  wield  a  sledge  hammer 
to  the  dry  wall.  We  were  there  every  day,  doing  our 
best  to  tear  it  down  and  build  it  back  up.  On  my 
Dad’s  birthday,  February  5,  my  brother  was  carrying 
out  pieces  of  metal  to  the  garbage,  and  sliced  his  leg 
open,  and  had  to  go  get  stitches.  My  parents  had  a 
lot,  too  much,  on  their  plate. 

In  June,  we  were  finally  able  to  move  home. 
Our  dilapidated  house  was  a  home  again,  stronger 


than  ever.  It  did  what  it  had  always  done.  The 
following  year,  it  took  in  another  one  of  my  Uncles 
and  his  fiance  in,  while  they  were  in  the  process  of 
buying  their  new  home. 

My  Dad  got  sick.  Now  it  is  1993,  and  my 
Dad’s  appendix  burst.  He  is  a  strong  man,  and 
didn’t  know  how  sick  he  got.  He  finally  went  to 
the  hospital  on  Easter.  If  he  would  have  waited  any 
longer,  we  would  have  lost  him.  We  didn’t,  and  he 
came  back  to  this  house. 

Two  years  later,  we  find  ourselves  putting  a 
hospital  bed  in  the  family  room.  My  father  had  been 
crushed  by  a  racecar,  and  told  that  he  would  never 
walk  again.  His  leg  was  held  together  by  pieces  of 
metal,  and  his  pelvis  looked  like  he  had  his  own  set 
of  handlebars  from  the  device  they  attached  to  him 
to  keep  him  together.  It  was  strange  to  have  the 
family  room  transformed  into  a  hospital  room,  but 
we  adjusted  quickly,  and  soon  my  dad  was  proving 
everyone  wrong  and  did  walk  again. 

The  house  seemed  to  help  us  turn  our  hard 
times  into  good  memories.  Family  dinners,  helped 
disguise  how  poor  we  were.  I  was  so  happy  that 
we  were  all  together  I  didn’t  notice  that  we  weren’t 
going  out  to  eat.  Other  family  members  couldn’t 
afford  food,  so  they  would  join  us,  and  it  just 
seemed  to  be  the  more  the  merrier.  It  may  seem  as 
though,  the  walls  of  this  house  have  seen  tragedy 
after  tragedy,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  good  times  as 
well,  and  these  family  dinners  were  a  big  part  of  the 
good  times. 
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Throughout  the  years,  different  relatives  and 
friends  came  to  stay  with  us.  My  oldest  brother 
and  his  girlfriend  moved  in  with  her  two  sons,  and 
she  was  pregnant  with  my  niece.  At  the  same  time, 
my  Uncle  was  going  through  a  divorce  and  moved 
back  in,  bringing  both  of  his  kids  with  him  on  the 
weekends.  That  meant  there  were  around  twelve 
people  in  the  house  at  any  given  time.  That  was 
very  hectic.  Eventually,  everything  balanced  back 
out,  as  it  always  seems  to  do,  and  after  a  while,  my 
brother  bought  a  home,  and  so  did  my  Uncle. 

My  middle  brother  graduated  high  school  in 
1997.  He  was  the  first  to  do  so  in  our  family  of  five, 
and  being  the  second  oldest  out  of  our  cousins,  he 
was  the  first  there  as  well.  We  had  the  graduation 
party  at  home.  I  made  a  collage  of  photographs  of 
my  brother  from  throughout  his  lifetime,  to  show 
at  his  party.  Most  had  been  taken,  right  here,  in 
our  home.  Birthday  parties,  Christmas  mornings, 
working  in  the  garage  or  just  plain  goofing  off  were 
captured  under  this  roof. 

My  parents  had  a  rule.  After  graduation,  we 
could  stay  in  the  house  with  no  problems,  until  our 
21st  birthday,  as  long  as  we  showed  that  we  were 
saving  money,  and  that  staying  with  them  was 
helping  us  to  get  ahead.  At  that  point,  we  would 
be  able  to  talk  as  a  family,  and  decide  if  we  could 
continue  to  stay,  or  move  out.  In  2000,  the  day 
came  when  my  mom  wanted  to  know  the  amount 
in  my  brother’s  savings  account.  It  was  less  than 
when  he  was  18.  My  parents  had  to  make  another 


tough  decision.  They  realized  they  were  enabling 
him,  and  not  helping  him  grow  up,  so  they  asked 
him  to  move  out  on  his  own.  He  ended  up  getting 
an  apartment  across  town  with  a  good  friend  of  his. 
That  friend  set  him  up  on  a  date,  and  he  met  his 
future  wife.  It  was  a  scary  push,  but  my  parents 
were  right  to  do  so.  Leaving  the  place  he  had  spent 
so  many  years  of  his  life  helped  him  grow  into  the 
amazing  husband,  father,  son,  and  brother  that  he 
is. 

It  was  strange,  having  just  my  parents  and 
myself  in  the  house.  The  house  that  was  always  so 
busy,  and  noisy,  and  constantly  moving,  was  finally 
still  and  silent.  It  was  another  big  adjustment.  My 
parents  let  me  move  into  my  brothers  old  room. 
It  is  the  same  room  that  had  been  added  24  years 
earlier.  I  took  down  my  brother’s  posters,  painted 
the  walls  and  made  it  my  own. 

It  was  finally  my  turn.  I  graduated  high 
school  and  had  an  amazing  graduation  party.  We 
brought  our  trampoline  to  the  front  yard  because 
I  had  invented  a  game  for  my  friends  and  I  to 
play.  It  consisted  of  putting  a  twister  board  on 
the  trampoline,  and  putting  a  sprinkler  under  the 
trampoline.  I  thought  I  was  a  genius  for  creating 
“suicide  twister.”  We  all  survived.  I  didn’t  have  any 
of  the  ordinary,  graduation  party  food  like  beef 
sandwiches  or  fried  chicken.  I  had  a  crockpot  full 
of  Spaghetti  O’s,  and  a  bunch  of  mini  bags  of  Fritos 
for  walking  tacos.  Just  about  everyone  I  had  ever 
met,  showed  up  that  day.  It  truly  was  a  memorable 
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celebration. 

After  high  school,  I  decide  to  go  to  cosmetology 
school.  The  house  seems  pretty  quiet  and  empty. 
My  parents  are  working  at  their  jobs,  and  I  am 
attending  school  and  my  job.  It  seems  like  such  a 
radical  change  from  how  it  was,  not  so  long  ago. 

In  2004,  my  parents  go  on  a  trip  to  Las  Vegas. 
It  is  one  of  their  favorite  vacation  spots.  I  am  alone 
in  the  house,  and  decide  that  I  want  to  move  in  with 
the  man  that  I  had  been  dating.  While  my  parents 
are  away,  I  load  my  bed  into  my  father’s  truck,  and  I 
move  out,  leaving  the  house  empty  and  still. 

The  house  is  finally  down  to  two.  I  wonder  if 
it  felt  the  empty  nest  syndrome’  after  being  used  to 
being  full  of  so  many  people.  I  visited  a  few  times 
a  week,  for  a  year.  Then  I  decided  to  move  to  1200 
miles  south  of  the  house,  to  Sebastian,  Florida.  I 
flew  home  twice  to  visit,  once  for  Thanksgiving, 
and  then  again  for  Christmas.  I  was  away  for  a  year, 
before  I  found  myself  moving  back  under  the  roof 
of  this  house. 

I  was  so  afraid  that  I  was  going  to  be 
embarrassed  for  coming  home.  I  thought  I  would 
have  some  sort  of  breakdown  when  I  pulled  my 
car  up  in  front  and  parked  again  in  my  spot.  But  I 
didn’t.  This  is  home.  I  fell  right  back  into  the  life  I 
had  before  I  moved  out.  I  went  to  work  and  spent 
time  with  my  family. 

When  I  was  24  years  old,  I  decided  I  needed 
to  go  to  college.  I  told  my  best  friend  that  I  wanted 
to  go  to  Purdue  Calumet,  and  that  we  needed  to  go 


find  the  campus.  Shockingly  enough,  it  was  exactly 
three  minutes  from  my  house.  This  may  sound 
pretty  bad,  but  I  had  no  clue  what  was  north  of  the 
expressway  right  by  my  house.  I  was  told  that  the 
town  to  the  north  was  no  good,  that  it  had  changed 
a  lot  in  the  last  few  years,  that  it  was  trouble.  So  I 
didn’t  go  there,  I  didn’t  have  a  reason  to. 

I  enrolled  at  Purdue  that  day,  and  began  my 
college  career  in  the  fall  of  2007.  A  year  later,  I  was 
sitting  in  my  first  semester  of  Spanish  and  met  a 
guy  that  would  change  my  life.  He  started  coming 
to  the  house  so  often,  we  decided  that  he  should 
just  move  in.  My  mom  set  up  a  kitchen  table  in  the 
family  room  and  called  it  our  homework  table.  The 
house  felt  like  a  new  home.  A  few  months  later, 
he  decided  to  propose.  My  whole  family  was  in  on 
it.  The  ring  had  been  hidden  in  a  crock  pot  in  the 
kitchen,  knowing  that  was  a  spot  that  I  wouldn’t 
snoop  in. 

Three  days  later,  we  found  out  I  had  cancer.  It 
felt  like  the  walls  were  closing  in  on  me.  The  house 
definitely  got  smaller.  There  is  no  way  that  I  could 
have  felt  that  trapped  otherwise.  I  had  to  take  the 
semester  off  of  school,  and  be  out  of  work  for  three 
weeks  to  recover  from  surgery.  I  hadn’t  been  home 
that  much  since  summer  breaks  in  elementary 
school.  I  was  stressed  and  going  stir  crazy.  It  was 
too  much  for  a  new  relationship  and  we  ended  the 
engagement. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  the  walls  had 
seen  that  much  pain.  Eventually,  we  decided  that 
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we  truly  were  in  love,  and  he  moved  back  in.  I 
recovered  from  surgery,  and  went  back  to  work. 
A  few  months  later,  I  had  to  go  in  for  radiation. 
The  radiation  for  my  cancer  requires  that  you  be 
quarantined  away.  Avoid  people,  so  as  not  to  harm 

them.  It  is  a  very  complicated  situation.  I  was 
out  of  work  for  another  three  weeks.  I  remember 
being  jealous  while  Ben  got  to  sit  at  the  homework 
table  and  write  papers,  and  I  felt  like  a  failure  that 
dropped  out  of  school. 

There  were  more  breakups.  My  bedroom  walls 
had  heard  me  scream  and  cry  more  in  those  few 
months  than  they  had  all  the  years  before  combined. 
I  wanted  to  take  him  back.  My  parents  stepped  in 
and  said  he  wasn’t  allowed  in  their  home.  They  just 
wanted  to  protect  me.  I  am  a  stubborn  girl  and  had 
to  make  the  decision  for  myself.  I  went  and  got  us 
an  apartment.  I  was  choosing  to  leave  these  walls 
again  and  signed  a  lease  for  a  year.  Six  months  later, 
I  found  myself  spending  the  night  in  my  room, 

then,  known  as  the  guest  room.  He  moved  out.  I 
had  to  finish  out  the  seven  and  a  half  months  of  the 
lease  on  my  own.  Now  I  sit  here,  once  again,  in  my 
old  high  school  bedroom,  wondering  if  the  walls 
are  like  a  tree,  all  of  the  history  lies  in  the  layers  of 
paint.  § 
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Shattered  Glass 

Katya  Gordeeva 


The  sound  of  glass  shattering  makes  me  jump 
up  from  my  bed.  I  immediately  go  to  open  my 
bedroom  door  to  see  what  happened.  The  house 
is  eerily  quiet.  I  right  away  sense  that  something 
is  wrong.  Seconds  later  my  mom  comes  out  of  her 
room  with  her  entire  face  covered  with  blood.  A 
low  shriek  comes  out  of  my  mouth.  My  mom  takes 
my  hand  and  says,  “We  have  to  get  out  of  here  now 
and  go  call  for  help.” 

She  doesn’t  give  me  a  chance  to  get  my  shoes 
all  the  way  on  before  we  begin  sprinting  down  the 
block.  As  I  try  to  get  my  sandals  on,  I  ask  my  mom, 
“What  happened  to  you?”  “Bill  hit  me,”  she  answers. 
Just  as  my  eyes  swell  up  with  tears,  we  come  up  to 
my  friend  Jessicas  doorsteps.  My  mom  knocks  but 
no  one  answers. 

I  stood  there  wearing  my  warmest  coat,  a  hat, 
mittens,  and  plenty  of  socks.  I  didn’t  speak  a  bit  of 
English.  The  house  I  stood  in  front  of  was  going 
to  be  my  new  home,  filled  with  absolute  strangers. 
There  were  two  young  boys  standing  in  the  yard; 
they  were  going  to  be  my  new  brothers.  The  older 
boy  said  “hello”  to  me  as  I  looked  down  to  my  feet. 
I  stared  back  at  him  shyly  and  didn’t  reply.  His 
chubby  face  began  to  frown.  He  walked  away  from 


We  proceed  to  go  to  the  house  next  door.  An 
older  couple  answers  the  door.  I  had  met  them  a 
few  days  before  when  they  came  to  my  friend 
Jessica’s  house.  The  man  and  the  woman  look  at 
us  with  worry;  they  don’t  know  what  to  say  at  first. 
My  mom  tells  them  both  that  she  has  been  attacked 
and  she  needs  to  call  the  ambulance. 

They  invite  us  in  and  ask  us  to  sit  down  while 
they  made  the  phone  call.  I  sit  there  sniffling,  still 
bewildered  about  what  happened.  My  mom  gazes 
around  the  room;  she  doesn’t  say  a  word  to  me. 
Moments  later  an  ambulance  pulls  up  in  front  of 
the  house.  The  paramedics  strap  my  mom  onto  a 
bed  and  carry  her  away.  I  worry  if  I’ll  ever  see  her 
again. 

Why  did  he  do  it?  Did  my  mother  do  something 
to  make  him  that  angry?  Was  it  an  accident?  Was 
he  trying  to  kill  her?  I’m  9-years-old,  I’m  not  old 
enough  to  see  something  that  horrific.  But  then 
again,  is  anyone  ever  ready  for  something  like  that? 

Bill  passed  me  the  basketball  just  as  I  was 
almost  out  of  breath.  I  attempted  to  make  another 
shot,  only  to  miss  again.  “Stop  making  granny  shots,” 
he  said.  “I  told  you  to  shoot  the  way  I  showed  you 
before.”  He  put  his  right  foot  forward  as  he  pushed 
the  ball  with  his  right  hand.  In  it  went.  “See.” 

The  nice  couple  lets  me  stay  with  them  while 
my  mom  is  in  the  hospital.  “Are  you  hungry, 
sweetie?”  the  lady  asks  me. 
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“A  little  bit.” 

“Well  I  think  we  have  enough  pot  roast  to 
feed  a  growing  girl”  She  smiles  as  she  goes  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  strong  scent  of  the  pot  roast  makes  me 
ravenous.  As  the  three  of  us  eat  at  the  dinner  table, 
we  talk  about  everyday  things  like  school  and  the 
weather.  I’m  glad  they  aren’t  talking  about  my 
mom  yet  because  I  am  trying  to  block  her  from  my 
thoughts. 

After  we  finish  eating  the  nice  man  goes  into 
the  living  room  to  call  the  hospital.  I  cover  my  ears 
because  I  don’t  want  to  hear  anything  bad.  A  couple 
minutes  later  he  comes  back  to  the  kitchen.  “Your 
mom  is  going  to  be  fine.  She  just  had  a  couple  of 
minor  head  injuries.” 

The  phone  rings  just  a  few  minutes  later.  It 
is  my  friend  Erika’s  mom.  She  says  that  my  step- 
dad,  Dave,  called  her  and  let  her  know  what  had 
happened  and  that  she  would  be  picking  me  up  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Dave  comes  home  from  work  a  half  an  hour 
after  the  incident.  He  finds  Bill  sitting  on  the  front 
porch  with  a  gun  to  his  head  saying,  “I  hurt  Ida.” 
He  takes  the  gun  away  from  Bill  and  goes  inside 
of  the  house.  The  hospital  calls  while  he  is  in  there 
and  tells  him  what  happened.  After  he  gets  off  the 
phone  he  goes  charging  towards  Bill,  throwing  him 
off  the  porch.  The  police  come  while  Bill  is  still  on 
the  ground.  As  they  haul  him  away  he  says,  “I  love 
you,  dad.” 


My  mom,  Dave,  and  his  dad  were  sitting  at 
the  kitchen  table.  They  all  stared  blankly  at  each 
other.  “I  can’t  believe  he  ran  away  again,”  Dave  said. 
“What  the  hell  is  wrong  with  this  kid?” 

My  mom  looked  down  at  the  table;  she  didn’t 
feel  it  was  her  place  to  say  anything. 

Dave’s  dad  interjected,  “The  boy  misses  you 
and  his  mom  together.  Ever  since  you  got  remarried 
he  just  hasn’t  been  the  same.” 

Neither  Erika’s  mom  nor  I  have  much  to  say 
during  the  car  ride  to  her  house.  When  we  arrive, 
the  rest  of  the  family  is  quiet  at  first,  too.  I  talk  to 
Erika  about  what  happened.  “Should  I  tell  Mrs. 
Schilling  tomorrow  in  class  about  what  happened?” 
I  ask. 

“I  wouldn’t,”  she  said.  “She  could  tell  everyone 
in  class.” 

Erika,  her  siblings,  and  I  play  kickball  in  her 
backyard,  enjoying  the  May  weather.  Just  as  the 
sun  is  beginning  to  set  in  the  sky,  Erika’s  mom  calls 
us  all  in.  When  I  walk  back  inside,  I  see  my  mom 
standing  there  in  front  of  me.  Her  face  isn’t  red 
anymore;  it  looks  like  it  had  before.  There  are  just  a 
few  cuts  along  her  forehead.  I  run  to  her  and  gave 
her  the  biggest  hug  I  can  give  her. 

We  stay  there  for  a  little  while  longer.  I  never 
leave  my  mom’s  sight  the  entire  night.  Everyone 
is  curious  to  know  what  exactly  had  happened, 
including  me.  I  know  that  Bill  hit  her,  but  I  don’t 
know  with  what  or  why  he  did  it.  My  mom  proceeds 
to  tell  everyone  about  what  really  went  on. 


“It  happened  at  about  3:30.  Katya  was  in  her 
room  watching  T.V.  and  I  was  in  my  bedroom 
checking  the  answering  machine.  As  I  hit  play,  I 
heard  someone  breathing  pretty  heavily  behind  me. 
I  turned  around  and  I  saw  Bill  standing  there.  He 
didn’t  look  like  himself;  his  eyes  looked  like  they 
were  about  to  roll  out  of  his  head.  Only  seconds 
after  I  asked  him  what  was  wrong,  he  hit  me  over 
the  head  with  a  whiskey  bottle.  It  took  me  a  minute 
to  get  my  composure  back.  He  left  the  room.  I  knew 
that  he  wasn’t  finished  though.  I  thought  to  myself 


that  if  I  didn’t  get  out  of  the  house  right  away  he 
would  kill  me.  I  grabbed  Katya  and  went  to  look 
for  help.” 

I  see  Bill  again  four  years  later.  He  is  no  longer 
a  17-year-old  kid,  he  is  a  grown  man.  He  has  a  lot 
more  facial  hair  and  has  lost  the  baby  fat  around  his 
cheeks.  I  know  he  is  shocked  to  see  how  much  I  had 
grown  up,  too.  His  lost  eyes  and  quiet  demeanor 
tell  me  that  he  is  uncomfortable  being  at  this  house 
again.  He  barely  says  more  than  “hello”  to  me.  § 
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